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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  i,  1940 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report   from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,    field  statisticians,  and 
cooperating  State  agencies. 


UNITED  STATES 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  (IN  THCUSANDo) 
!  i  Indicated 


Rice 

Grain  sorghums 

i 

Hay,  all  tame  ton 

Hay,  wild  

Hay,  clover  and 
timothy  2 

Hay,  alfalfa   " 

Beans,  dry  edible 

lOO-lb.  bag 

Peas,  dry  field  bu. 

Soybeans  for  beans 

Peanuts  «  lb. 

Potatoes  bu. 

Sweetpotatoes   " 

Tobacco  lb. 

Sugarcane  for  sugar. ...ton 

Sugar  beets   " 

Broomcorn   " 

Hops  lb. 


Apples,  com'l  crop  «..bu 
Peaches,  total  crop,.,.  " 

Pears,  total  crop  

Grapes  »  ton 

Pecans  lb. 

Pasture  

Soybeans  

Cowpeas  


Average  | 
._1929°38...| 
2,299,3421 
754,6851 
571, 067 j 
183,6191 
29,6191 
154,000! 
1,024,8521 
225,4861 
38, 095 ( 
7, 6171 
10, 846 1 
44, 254 1 
84, 148 j 
69, 650 1 
9,29Si 

26,030 j 

24,597] 

I 
1 

13, 086 1 
4,288 1 
27,3181 
,035, 243 1 
366,9491 
72, 436 j 
,360,661 1 
4,439  I 
8,937| 
43 1 

«  34,3101 


\\t  121,755 
*  52,723 
ii   s  26,333 

il  *  2,220 

63.430 


1939 


Aug.  1, 
1940 


Sept.  1, 

  1940  % 

2, 619, 137 12,248,246 1 2, 297, 186 
754,9711     760,623!  783,560 
563,4311     555,8391  555,839 
191,5401     204,784!  227,721 
34, 360 1      34, 179 f  35,599 
157,1801     170,605|  192,122 
937 , 215 1 1 , 121 , 619  j 1 , 206 , 901 
276,298!     289,812!  304,955 
39, 249 i      37,452  I  37,452 
5,739i        5, 9931  5,707 
20,330i      29,279|  30,662 
52,306!       55,071]  52,280 
83, 102 (     105,095 i  125,793 
75,726 f      83,3831  84,125 
8,800|        8,760l  8,927 


23,640, 
27 . 035  j 

13, 962 1 
3, 7131 
87,4091 
,179,50511, 
364,016! 
72, 679 j 
,,848,654|l, 
6, 197 1 
10,773'! 
30! 

5  39,380  I 


28,261 
29,851 i 

14,6491 


521,705! 
374,314! 

65,673 1 
262,0871 
5,609| 
10, 553 1 
401 
39 , 460 1 


'  28,392 
30,258 

15,133 
3,292 
85,509 
1,511,150 
383,172 
66,894 
1 , 241 , 680 
5,346 
10,649 
42 

39,280 


143 , 085 
s  60,822 
5  31,047 
2,526 
63,639 


116,721 1 
53, 290  I 
31,3721 
2,489| 
73,665 i 


114,830 
52,879 
32,008 
2,500 
76,651 


For  certain  crops,  figures  are  not  based  on  current  indications,  but  are  carried 
forward  from  previous  reports.     ^  Excludes  sv/eetclover  and  lespedeza.     3  Pounds. 
Picked  and  threshed.     «  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested.     &  See  footnote  on 
table  by  States.     7  Average  1934-38.     «  Production  includes  all  grapes  for  fresh 
fruit,  juice,  wine,  and  raisins. 
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UNITED  STATES 


ACREAGE  fIN  THOUSANDS) 

CKOr 

Harvested 

For 

1940 

Average 

i 

harvest ,  1 

Percent  of 

1929-38 

1  1939 

i  1940 

1939 

98,986 

88,803 

86,306 

97.2 

56,869 

53,696 

52,680 

98.1 

feT  4    M          A  •!« 

39,453 

37,802 

34,922 

92.4 

All           M«  w«  ^ 

17,416 

15,894 

17,758 

111.7 

3,035 

3,066 

3,330 

108.6 

f\  ^        A  w«       n        V%      ^  /"^ 

14,381 

12,828 

14,428 

112.5 

f\  A   ^  M 

37,005 

33,070 

34,585 

104.6 

10,795 

12,600 

13,290  \ 

105.5 

3,250 

3,811 

3,086 

81.0 

485 

379 

373 

98.4 

Ij'  t  «^  «  p  ^4 

1,868 

2,284 

3,168 

138.7 

924 

1,039 

1,095 

105.4 

■  ^  "T^Q  ^  n     ^  ^\     ^  V\  1 1  Tn  a 

7,396 

8,055 

9,523  1 

118.2 

33,166 

23,805 

24,406 

102.5 

55,808 

58,347 

60,573  1 

103.8 

12,019 

10,898 

10,978 

100.7 

nay,  ciover  ana 

23,263 

20,828 

21,768  ! 

104.5 

12,678 

13,494 

13,838 

102.5 

Deans,  ary  eaiDie  

1,737 

1,554 

1,751  j 

112.7 

263  1 

204 

236  j 

115.7 

VJ*         m  a  bM.                «M  «w          ^*         MB        |a                «^  1 

1,682  i 

4,226 

5,011  1 

118.6 

^  «  V  I'v      n  1^  9 

4,756 

9,023 

10,286  i 

114.0 

I*     Tf?vs  A  n  9 

2,476 

2,923 

3,059  1 

104.7 

1,427  1 

1,859  1 

1,955  1 

105.2 

^  r  M  1  w       ^            A  v>  ^"t  9 

107  ' 

161  1 

167  1 

103.7 

«H  ^          ^   A  M 

3,296 

3,027      1             3,087  | 

102 . 0 

PRO  1 

862  i 

797  1 

92.5 

Tobacco  

1,674 

2,014 

1,437 

71 .3 

Sorgo  for  sirup  

216 

180 

190 

105.6 

Sugarcane  for  sugar.... 

249 

1  277 

288 

1  104.0 

Sugarcane  for  sirup.... 

133 

1  145 

123 

1  84.8 

Sugar  beets  | 

792 

917 

913 

99.6 

Broomcorn  

332 

223 

275 

123.3 

Hops  1 

29 

31  ' 

33  1 

105.5 

Total  (excl.  dupl.).... 

330,577 

1 

311,921  1 

315,909 

101.3 

1  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza. 
*  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 
»  Picked  and  threshed. 
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Feed  Crop  Prospects 


U.S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  283  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


FEED  CROP  PROSPECTS,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1939 


Mostly  good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
IH  Extreme  drought 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  32  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


PASTURE  CONDITION,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1940* 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  pyi.j  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80        ^ZZA  ^00^ 
50  to  65        S  Very  poor 
35  to  50        i^lM  Severe  drought 
Under  55      ^|  Extreme  drought 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG,    284      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


PASTURE  CONDITION,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1939 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over        Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80        ^  Poor  to  fair 
SO  to  65  Very  poor 

55  to  50  Severe  drought 

Under  35      H  Extreme  drought 


■*AS  REPORTED  BY 
CROP  CORRESPONDENTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  33       AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Crop  Reif^ort 

as  of 

SeptemlDer  !»_  1940 


At3  R  sou  L.TU' RAl-   MARKETiMQ  SERViOE 


C  R  O  R  R  B  P  O  R  ~r  f  r%'  G  e  O  A  FC  o 


DEIPARTMEINT   OF   AQ  RS  C  U  LT  U  REI 


Washington,  D.  C, 
S.TT.tember  10,__1940 
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GSK'SHAL  CHOP  HSPORT  AS  OF  1,  1940 

More ■  favor.- "ble  vroather  during  A\i>5-ast  has  materially  improved  produc- 
tion prospects  over  v/ide  areas  of  the  United  States,   the  September  estimates 
of  tr,e  Crop  ."Roporting  Board  shcv/*     V/ith  good  growing  conditions  reported  in 
the  Cotton  Pelt  and  in  the  spring  wheat  Sta.tes,  and  vjith  generous  rains  hrea.k- 
ing  the  drought  in  nearly  all  of  the  Corn  2elt,  crop  yield  prospects  in^proved 
5  percent  during  Aug^.ist»     Yields  per  a,cre  are  nov/  expected  to  "be  about  1  per- 
cent larger  than  those  harvested  last  year  and  16  percent  above  the  lO-year 
(1929-38)  average. 


wet  v/eather,  an  abundant  harvest  novj  seems  almost  assured^    Prospects  for 
wheat  and  corn,  as  Voll  as  for  all  food  grains  and  all  feed  grains  combined 
are  now  above  average «     The  tonnage  of  hay  and  forage  saved  may  be  a  nev; 
record  and  vill  be  in  ezcess  of  current  needs.     Cotton  is  expected  to  yield 
above  a  half  bale  per  acre  for  the  second  time  on  record  and  total  production, 
is  expected  to  be  only  6  percent  belov/  the  10-year  average.     The  legumes — 
bea-ns,   soybeans  and  pea.nuts — •■.ull  probablj''  shov;  a  new  high  totals  Tobacco 
will  be  belov/  average  but  will  be  ample  following  last  year's  outstandingly 
large  crop.     Sv/eetpotato  prcciuction  may  be  5  or  5  million  bushels  belovj'  aver- 
age but  Irish  pot-^toes  will  nrobably  be  IS  million  bushels  above  average. 
Sugar  crops  are  v/ell  above  average  and  the  grass  anf'.  clover  seed  crops  so  far 
estimated  show  no  shortcage.     n^ruit  nroduction,   though  lov/  compared  v/ith  pro- 
duction last  year,  will  probably  be  amiple.     Conmiercial  vegetable  production, 
which  has  been  increa.sing  rapidly,  v/ill  be  large  even  though  it  may  not  be 
much  above  production  last  year. 


Although  several  crops  are  la.te  a.nd  in  danger  from  early  frosts  or 
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Crop    Report  agriculturau  MAi^KETiNG  servic-  Washington,  D,  C, 

as   of  CROP  REPORTI  NQ  BOARD   

ep  t  emb  er  _ J_»_1940  3  vQO •  I 
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There  were  widespread  regional  chan^^es  in  grov/ing;  conditions  d-'jring  Aug^JLst 
and  large  changes  in  prospects  for  individual  crops*     The  storms  along  the 
Lo^'jlsiana  and  Ca,rolina  coasts  caused  losses  of  ricej  tocaccoj  peanuts*  and  peaches; 
hut  liherel  rainfall  and  moderate  temperatures  in  northern  and  central  portions 
of  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  Southv/estj  caused  marked  improvement  in  prospects 
for  corn,  sorghums >  and  small  grains j  and  some  improvement  in  late  hay  crops i 
soiithv/estern  "beansj  flax,  potatoes,  and  other  late  crops,    Pa,sture3  and  ranges 
were  revived  over  a  wide  area,  an.d  greatly  improved  conditions  for  seeding  winter 
v/heat  in  Kansas  and  the  Southv/est  were  report ed.     On  the  other  hand,  dry  weather 
continued  through  August  into  early  Septemoer  in  m  area  extending  from  east- 
central  IIebra.ska„  and  centra.l  Colorado  northwestward,  and  continued'  ■'jntil  late  in 
August  in  another  area  extending  from  contra.l  Illinois  an.d  Kentucky  to  I'ew 
England.     Lack  of  rcvinfall  in  these  sections  damaged  soyheans,  apples,  and 'other 
late  crops  ajid  ca-ised  a.  rr^pid  decline  in  the  condition  of  local  pastures  and 
range s« 

With  generally  fa.vorahle  conditions,  hov:ever,  the  forecast  of  grain  sorghum 
production  v/as  increased  20  percent  during  Au.^gust*     2hG  cotton  estimate  increased 
12  percent,  spring  wheat  11  percent,  oa-ts  8  percent,  Dr^rley  and  flax  5  percent 
each;  heans  0  percent,  corn,  potatoes,  ajid  sweetpcta.toes*  ea.ch  ahout  2  percent; 
and  hay  and  suga^r  heets  1  percent  each.     The  chief  reductions  in  prospects  v/ere: 
rice  5  percent;  tohacco  and  a,T)ples  2  percent  each,  ajid  peaches  and  peaJiuts  1  per- 
cent each* 

Wliile  the  National  -production  of  feed  grains  this  year  will  he  sufficient 
to  j)rovide  ahout  the-usua.l  cuax-tity  per  head  of  livestock  without  dra.wing  on 
accurriulated  reserves  an.d  hay  production  is  unusually  large  —  proha/oly  avOove  the 
amount  tha^t  v/ill  "be  fed  —  reports  on  feed  crop  prospects  shov;  ma.rked  regional 
differences^    Prospects  appear  poorest  in  south  central  Hehra-ska,  and  are  very 
poor  in  a  la.rge  surrounaing  area  extending  into  northv;estern  Kansas >  northeastern 
Colorado!  eastern  Wyoming  and  southwestern  South  DaJkota.    V^hile  livestock  nurahers ' 
in  this  ajrea  are  already  lov;  a.s  a  result  of  previous  droijghts  rather  close 
marketing  is  expected  again  this  year.  '  Prospects  for  feed  crops  are  aJso  poor 
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UNii-eiD  s*rATE:s  DGiPAF^-^rMEiN-r  OF  A3R1CU L_T u re: 
Crop    RePORT  AGRtcuu-ruRAu  marketing  service  Washington,  D.  C. 

TO^n  "^"^'^^  REPOR-riNa  BOARD  S^l^X,..2h.2hll 
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in  more  limited  areas  in  v/estern  Oklaiiomaj  in  the  northv/e stern  portion  of  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  in  the-  Ohio  Valley*  and  in  the  central  Sc-ath* 

Fruit  production  will  ho  "below  the  large  output  of  last  year,  hut  if 
there  ai'e  no  unusual  losses  from  freezing  f-nd  other  causes  the  citrus  crop  from 
this  yearns  hlooin  should  he  Ifirge  enough  to  offset  the  helovz-avGrage  prospects 
for  other  fr-aits  cud  give  at  least  the  usual  per  capita  fruit  sup7:'lyn 


Septenher  1  conditions  indicate  the  coinhined  production  of  8  major  fruit 
crops  (peacheos  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  plurns,  prunes,  apricots,  m.d  coLimercial 
apples),  to  he  ah out  13  percent  smaller  than  in  1939,  and. about  1  percent  helow 
the  5-year  (l9-34*-33)  average.    Production  this  3'ear  is  era^ccted  to  he  smaller  than 
a  year  ago  for  all  of  these  fruits  except  pears  sjid  plijons* 

G-rov'ing  conditions  were  relatively  favorahle  during  August  in  most  of  the 
important  fruit  and  mit  producing  areas  of  the  countrys    Dry  weather  in  some 
parts  of  the  ITew  England  States,  I'ew  York,  and  Arizona,  a^-d  a  period  of  hot 
tem]peratures  in  seme  Oalifornia  fruit  areas,  reduced  prospects  in  c  few  localitiesj 
hut  damage  was  n:^t  serious* 

Production  of  coEimercial  "oruck  crops  in  areas  s-ipplying  markets  during 
Septemher  will  he  slightly  l:-jrg6r  than  in  1939  and  15  percent  ahove  the  1929-38 
average.    A!l.though  there  was  a  decline  during  Aigust  in  prospects  for  late  crops 
of  domestic  cahhage>  onions  and  tomatoes*  conditions  ai'e  more  favorahle  for  late 
crops  of  snap  heanc,  beets ^  Spanish  cahhage,  crxrots,  cauliflov/er  aaid  celery* 

Acreages  reported  for  some  of  the  later  c:"Ops  shov;  larger  plantings  of 
cauliflov/er  on  hong  Isl-uid,  xT^  Y,, ,  and  in  the  fall  crop  of  lettuce  in  Calif  orniaj 
Idshoj  ITew  vTersey,  Oregon  o.nd  Washington.     Celery  plantings  in  Indiana,  l^Iew 
Jersey,  Utah  and  VJashington,  are  slightly  helow  those  of  a  year  agoc 

Plantings  for  the  ISdl  season  are  now  under  w;\y  and  those  reported  at 
this  time  indicate  decreases  below  this  year's  acreages  of  7  percent  in 
artichokes  in  California,  3  percent  in  fall  croT:  cahhage  in  ITorth  and  South 
Carolina  aaid  the  Ilorfolk  district  of  Virginia,  and  5  percent  in  the  fall  pjid 
v.dnter  crop  of  celery  in  California,. 

On  Septemher  1  hoth  the  reported  milk  production  per  cov:  and  the  reported 
numher  of  eggs  laid  per  100  hens  v/ere  nev7  high  nationa.l  records  for  the  date. 
Both  production  per  cov;  and  production  per  hen  were  particularly  high  in  the  '."'est 
North  Central  States. 

With  acreages  siiov;ing  the  c^jmulative  effects  of  successive  changes,  some 
of  v/hich  are  the  result  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Program,  and  with 
yields  reflecting  nev/  varieties,  nev;  cultural  methods  and  new  areas  of  pro- 
duction, the  records  for  some  crops  show  nev.^  high  levels  of  production* 

•    Barley  is  expected  to  show  a  fairly  good  yield  on  a  near-record  acreage, 
indicating  a  total  crop  of  over  300  million  hushels  for  the  third  time  on  record* 
Grain,  sorghums,  planted  on  a  record  acreage,  have  made  an  outstajiding  recovery 
since  the  July  drought  in  tiie  Southv;est  and,  even  allowing  for  the  threat  of 
frost  dajaa^e,  production  is  expected  to  reach  125  million  hushels,  which  would  he 
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the  ■  ' 

,Alargest  crop  in  a  dosen  years*    But  rice,  v/bich  was  ex:pected  to  'be  a  "bnmper  crop, 
v/as  daciaged  "by /the  Louisiana  storm  and  the  forecast  has  iDeon  reduced  5  porccnt  to 
about  52,300,000  hushels,  which  would  "be  about  the  same  as  production  in  ea,ch  of  the 
past  tv/o  years,    Buclv^.^/heat ,  which  is  £,Tadually  being  replaced  by  other  crops,  snov/s 
a  further  drop  to  about  5,700,000  bushels,  vjhich  would  be  the  lowest  production 
since  the  Civil  War,    Tho  flaxseed  crop,  favored  by  ample  rainfall,  is  cxocctcd  to 
show  an  excellent  yield  on  sharply  increased  acreage,  giving  a  crop  that  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  30  million  bushels  for  the  first  time  in  15  years. 

Potato  production  is  still  largely  dependent  on  when  growth  is  checked  by 
frost,  but  Sopbcmxbor  1  prospects  indicate  one  of  the  highest  yields  per  acre  yot 
secured  and  a  total  output  about  5  percent  above  last  year's  near-average  crop*  ■ 
Sv;eetpotatoes  are  expected  to  produ.ce  about  _  an  average  yield  on  a  ojiite  generally 
reduced  acreage,  production  being  estimated  at  less  tho^i  57  million  bushels,  or  8 
percent  under  last  year's  noar-averago  crop. 

Bean,  prospects  improved  sharply  in  California  and  the  Southwest,  but  unless 
frosts  are  later  than  usual  in  northern  areas,  the  yield  per  axre  can  hardly  equal 
the  exceptional-  yields  of  the  last  three  years,     The  acreage  is  large,  hov;evor, 
and  production  is  expected  to  reach  15,100,000  bags,  which  would  be  the  second 
largest  harvested.    Soybeans  were  dar^iaged^ b:>-  the  July  and  Aug-ast  drought  in  the 
eastern  Corn  Belt,  the  main  producing  area,,  and  the  yields  per  acre  can  hardly  equal 
the  record  yields  of  the  la^t  throe  years.    As  it  is  expected  that  mere  thaji  5 
million  acres  of  the  10  million  being  grown  will  be  harvested  for  the  beans,  pro- 
duction is  e:cpcctod  to  be  about  85  ,500,000  bushels,  only  a  little  below  last  year's 
record  crop  and  miorc  than.  5  times  the  production  in  any  year  prior  to  1934, 

Peanuts,  hurt  by  heavy  rains  in  the  southeast,  are  still  expected  to  g.ive-  a 
good  yield  on  a  record  acreage.    The  quantity  picked  or  threshed  is  expected  to 
exceed  1,500,000,000  pounds,  which  would  be  more  than  200  million  pounds  above -the 
previous  high  record  of  1938, 

Sugar  beet  production  is  expected  to  exceed  10,600,000  tons,  which  v;ould  be. 
loss  than  production  in  1939,  1938  and  1933,  but  higher  than  in  other  years. 

Tobacco  production  will  be  materially  bclov;  last  year's  outstanding  crop 
on.d  proba,bly  less  than,  the  10-ycar  average  production  but  supplies  of  the  prin- 
cipal tjrpcs  rajige  from,  ample  to  burndensomc. 

Reports  on  p^roduction  of  som.e  of  the  earlier  harvested  seeds  for  hay 
and  pasture  crops  indicate  generally  a.decuate  sur-plies.     The  seed  production  of 
alsike  clover,  orchard  grass,  redtop  and  Kentucky  bluegrass  was  a  little  above 
average  in  each  case,     v/hile  timothy  seed  production  v/as  considerably  ujider  the 
10-year  a.verage,  the  q;aantity  used  has  decreased  somewhat  and  the  large  carry- 
over   should  prevent  any  shortage.    The  production  of  v;hite  clover  seed  v/as  some- 
V7hat  larger  than  last  year  but  this  increase  is  more  than  offset  by  a  decline 
in  imp.orts  which  normally  are  more  than,  twice  domestic  production.    The  production 
of  hairy_ vetch  and  winter  pea  seed,  used. chiefly  for  cover  crops  in  the  South, 
V7as  nearly  twice  la.st  yeax' s  j)roduction ,  but  crimson  clover  shews  only  a^rf-ish"^ 
increase. 
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C0IJ,3      flleptei^rber  1  prospects  indicate  a  1940  corja  crop  of  2 ..297, 186. 000  buu-ial^,  an 

increase  of  atoiit  49  raillion  "bunhels  over  the  Aug'ast  1  estimate  of 
2,r^4S,24Sf000  huBheln.    Late  *Tuly  and  eurly  iUigiiGt  rainf?  and  the  "brealcing  of  tho 
heat  T7aw  orer  much  of  the  Com  'Belt  W3st  of  the  Missisrdppi  River  rosnltod  in  im- 
proved prospects  which  mere  than  offset  losses  in  the  eastern  Corn  j3elt  and  othor 
partn  of  the  countrj^    ^he  indi  cat  ed  pro  duet  ion  on  Soptomhcr  1  is  ahoiit  12  percent 
or  332  raillion  bushels  shorter  than  the  1939  crop  and  onlj  sli><?;htly  below  the  lO-yoar 
(1929-38)  average  of  2,299,  L4'^, 000  husholg.    Thc^  indicated  production  relates  to 
the  acreage  grcvm  for  all  pur^ioses        s^^ain,  iiila^e,  forage,  hoggin^^,  and  grazing. 

The  indicated  yiuld  per  acre  of  25.6  bushels  cho^^s  ox.  increase  of  .6  bushel 
from  that  of  Aug-ast  1  and  compares  vvlth  29.5  bushels  in  19G9  and  the  10-year 
(1929-38)  average  of  23,2  bushels. 

Seldom  hove  corn  prospects  in  the  Corn  Bolt  been  as  luieven  as  they  were  on 
Soptomber  1.    In  Iowa  where  the  heat  wave  and  drou^glit  were  broken  in  late  July, 
production  prospects  have  improved,  to  the  o:ktont  of  31  million  bushels  over  the 
August  1  estimate.    In  Illinois,  the  imr,rovomcnt  in  the  western  and  northern 
sections  where  the  drought  was  broken  in  early  Aiu-rust,  offset  further  declines  in 
other  sections  of  the  State  v,here  dry  woathor  continued  -ontil  late  August.  In 
Indiana,  where  drou-.^Iit  conditions  -ore vailed  over  most  of  the  State  mitil  late 
Aiigu-st,  deterioration  of  tlie  c^rn  crop  diu^ing  that  raop.th  was  the  greatest  of  any 
Com  Belt  State.    The  western  half  of  Ohio  also  suffered  heavy  fdim.age  from  the 
extended  drought.     T}ie  extreme  vsiriations  in  1940  corn  prospects  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  o.re  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  September  1,  1939  when 
uniformly  excellent  prospects  prevailed. 

North  Dalrota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Kichigan  showed  further  improvement 
during'*  Aug-ast.    Sarly  August  rains  ro-ised  production  prospects  in  northern 
Missouri  while  a  large  part  of  the  central  section  rem.ained  dry.     Com  in  north- 
eastern Kansas,  eo.stern  Nebraska  and  southeastern  South  Dakota,  made  a  remarkable 
recovery  follovDUg  August  rains  and  more  modero.te  tem.pcrature3.    In  the  western 
and  central  portions  of  these  3  States,  July  heat  and  drought  damaged  the  crox^ 
beyond  recover:/".     In  South  Dakota  the  grasshopper  m.eno.ce  did  not  materialize. 
For  the  Corn  Belt  as  a  -iTliole,   the  proportion  of  late  corn  is  lo.rger  than  usual  and 
it  is  this  late  con:  which  \;as  most  benefitted  by  Au.^ist  rains.     Because  of  this 
late  corn,  hov/every  -tlic  frost  hazard  is  perhaps  the  gi-eatest ,  in  several  years. 

Conditions  outside  the  Corn  B-.lt  are  Just  as  voTioble.     Corn  suffered 
severe  frost  injury  in  mojiy  parts  of  Hew  Sngland ,  Hew  York  'ind  •Pennsylvania, 
Flood  and  hui-ricanc  dam.age  occurred  in  some  of  the  States  along  the  South  Atlantic 
coast,  yet  other  parts  of  these  States  s^iffered  from  dry  \"eathcr.     In  eastern 
Texas  and  Oklahom^a  and  most  of  Arkr.nsas  V7here  the  corn  crop  is  now  largely  mature, 
the  indicated  yield.s  are  above  average.    Harvesting  has  started  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.    Prospects  in  Coloro.do  cciver  a  wide  range  due  to  the  more  than  usual 
vario,tion  in  rainfall  in  dryland  corn  sections  and  to  varying  runoi.mts  of  available 
irrigation  water. 

Com.pared  with  the  production  indicated  o.  month  ago,  Sentember  1  production 
prospects  are  about  3  percent  lower  in  the  Hoi  th  Atl:mtic  States,  and  show  a  de*» 
cline  of  5. percent  in  the  East  Hcrth  Central  grouo,  a  gain  of  11  percent  in  the 
West  Horth  Central  gr^up  and  a  net  gain  of  4  percent  for  the  Horth  Central  States 
as  a  whole.    The  indicated  production  is  only  sliglitly  lower  than  last  month  in 
the  South  Atlexitic,  South  Central  and  Y/c stern  States. 
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WHSAi.:„       The  production  of  vmeat  in  1940  is  nov;  placed  ct  735,560,000  hiishelsj 

the  increase  of  22^9575  000  "bushels  aooTe  the  Au-^r^^^t  forecast  teing 
due  to  the  addition  of  that  amount  to  the  indicated  spring  vrheat  productione 
This  1940  production  of  all  v/heat  compares  v;ith  the  1959  crop  of  754,971,000 
"bushels  and  the  10-year  (l929««38)  production  of  754,665*000  hushels#     Eie  pro- 
spective total  wheat  crop  is  S«3  percent  ah-ove  last  gear's  production,  a.lthough 
the  harvested  acreage  v;as  2  percent  lover  than  last  -'ear  and  7.4  percent  lovrer 
than  the  lC-year( 1929-58)  avorage. 

Production  of  all  spring  wheat  is  estimated  at  227,721,000  Dushels,  com- 
pared with  191,540,000  oushols  last  year  and  the  IC-vear  average  of  135,519,000 
"bushels*     The  prolonged  cool  spring, good  filling  vjoather  in  Aug"ast,and  iiii- 
proved  moisture  supply  in  most  of  the  spring  wheat  "belt  vrere  reflecbed  in  suh- 
stantial  increases  in  the  yields  indicated  on  Septemher  1  conparod  v;ith  the 
A-ugust  1  forecasts-  in  practically  all  Statese 

l>ur-ujn  v.rheat  production  is  estimated  at  55,599,000  "bushels,  compared  with 
34,560,000  "bushels  last  year  and  the  10~year  average  of  29,619,000  Lushels* 
The  current  estimate  shows  an  increa.se  over  Auga.st  1  of  1,420,000  attri'Duta"'Dle 
to  improved  outturn  of  the  crop  in  MiriP.esota  and  Ilorth  Dakota, 

Production  of  other  spring  wheat  is  placed  a-t  192,122  5  000  "bushels,  or  a 
crop  22  percent  larger  thori  last  yoa.r's  157,180,000  "bushels,  and  approximately 
on3»-fo'arth  a'cove  average* 

Yields  cf  othg'r  spring  wheat  are  reported  higher  than  on  August  1  in 
practically  every  State,  the  only  exceptions  "being  Nebraska,  Colorado »  and  some 
west  slope  States.     Indicated  1940  yields  are  nlso  above  last  year  and  ahove  av-- 
erage  in  nes^rly  all  States  v;ith  the  same  exceptions* 

QAS.^^  _       Tke  production  of  oats,  on  Septem"ber  1,  is  indicated  to  "oe  1,206,901,000 

"bushels,  an  increase  of  85,282,000  hushels,  or  7,5  percent  ahove  the 
August  1  forecast.     This  compares  v.d th  957,215,000  huehels  produced  in  1959,  ojid 
with  1,024,352,000  hushels,  the  10-year  ( 1929-58 )  average  production. 

Septemher  1  irrdicated  yields  showed  remarkable  iTiprovement  over  the 
August  1  forecasts','  ranging  from  an  increase  ox  one  'oushel  in  Korth  Lakota  to 
five  bushels  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota*  Yields 
are  higher  than  on  Augu.st  1    in  all  of  the  geographic  areas  for  v;hich  estimates 
are  made  this  month.     In  Illinois  and  Indiana,  record  ;^m.elds  per  acre  are  being 
secured  while  in  Ohio  the  yield  is  equal  to  the  previous  high  recorded  in  1912* 
In  both  Minnesota  and  lov/a,,  the  crop  is  excellent,  though  some  d^image  to  quality 
is  reported  to  a  small  part  of  the  crop  still  untx^iroshed  at  the  time  of  the 
late  August  rains*     In  general,  however,  quality  is  excellent  and  tent  v/eights 
well  above  average  in  all  of  the  important  producing  areas*     The  1940  crop  has 
suffered  less  than  the  usual  daraago  from  rust,  loding  end  sprouting  in  the  shock. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  54.9  bushels,  2.5  bushels  high- 
er than  indicated  on  Aug\;.st  1,  6*6  bushels  higher  tha:\  in  1959;  and  7*5  .  bushels 
above  the  10-year  aver.-^e*    Estimated  yields  on  September  1  for  im.portant  pro- 
ducing States  compare  v;ith  their  10-year  averages  as  f  ollov/e^ :    Ohio,  44*0  ajid 

^50,4;  Indiana,  45lo  end  26*5;  Illinois,  48.0  and  50,5;  V/isconsin,  42.0  and  50*8; 

'Minnesota,  43*0  and  50*8;  Iowa,  40.5  and  51*9;  Missouri,  27.0  and  21.2;  South 
Tiakota»  23»0  ajid  21*3;  ITebraska,  25.5  and  21*9;  Kansas,  28*0  and  22.3. 
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EARLSY ;    A  1940  barlej  crop  o?:  504,955,000  biishels  is  indicated  by  September  1 

reports,  an  increase  of  15,143,000  bushels  above  the  August  1  forecast. 
This  production  is  10  percent  lar^-er  thkn  the  1939  crop  of  276,298,000  bushels, 
and  35  percent  above  the  10-vear  (1929-38)  average  production  of  225,486,000 
bushels* 

Yields  vjere  hijv'her  than  expected  in  the  important  ¥est  North  Central  group 
of  States,  and  materially  higher  in  the  East  North  Central  group.     As  compared  to 
the  August  forecasts,  yields  per  acre  improved  one  bushel  in  Ohio,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska;  2  bushels  in  Illinois;  2-J-  bushels  in 
Minnesota  and  Iowa;  3  bushels  in  Michigan;  and  3^  bushels  in  V/isconsin.  Prospects 
were  maintained  or  improved  in  all  other  producing  States  except  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  V/est  Virginia  and  Maryland.     The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  22.9  bushels 
compared  with  21.9  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  20.6  bushels. 
The  season  has  been  especially  favorable  for  barley  in  the  North  Central  States 
where  indicated  1940  yields  exceed  the  10-year  average  by  as  much  as  7  to  9 
bushels. 

In  Minnesota,,  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  good  v/ith  very  little  damage 
expected  from  the  August  ra^ins.     In  Michigan,  excessive  August  rains,  will  materi- 
ally affect  the  o_uality,  as  much  of  the  crop  v/as  still  unthreshed  at  the  time. 
In  North  Dakota,  quality  is  fair  but  not  up  to  average,  due-  to  drought  damage  in 
early  July,     In  South  Dakota,  quality  is  good  v/ith  the  crop  largely  threshed  by 
September  1.  ■  ' 

BUCIiWHSAT :    A  decline  of  285,000  bushels  or  about  5  percent  from  the  production 

indicated  on  August  1,  placed  the  September  1  estimate  of  the  1940 
buckwheat  crop  at  5,707,000  bushels,  v/hich  v/ould  be  the  smallest  of  record 
which  goes  back  to  1866.    Production  in  1939  amounted  to  5,739,000  bushels,  the 
10-year  (1929-38)  average  to  7,617,000  bushels.     Due  to  decreasing  acreage, 
buck-'A'heat  production  is.  now  .^nly  about  half  tha.t  of  20  years  ago. 

August  frost  damage  in  New  York,  where  over  one- third  of  the  Nation ^s 
acreage  is  beineT  grov/n  this  jear,  largely  accounts  for  the  Ic.iev  production  out- 
look.    Some  frost  damage  occurred  also  in  northern  Pennsylvania.     The  Maryland 
crop  was  injured  by  continued  dry  v/eather,  v/hile  in  Virginia  da,ma,ge  from  v/et 
v/eather  was  reported.     In  the  North  Central  States,  v/here  a  la.rge  proportion  of 
the        1940  _     crop      is      late,  the  late  August  rains  were  beneficial.  The 
frost  hazard  in  this  area,  however,  is  greater  than  ucual. 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  15,3  bushels  sh:^v7s  a  decline  of  .8  bushel 
from  that  of  August  1,  and  compares  w'ith  15,1  bushels  in  1939,  and  the  10-year 
•(1929-38)  average  of  15,8  bushels, 

FLAXSEED:     The  1940  flaxseed  production  is  estimated  to  be  30,662,000  bushels,  an 

increase  of  1,383,000  bushels  above  the  August  1  forecast.     This  pro- 
duction has  been  exceeded  in  only  two. previous  years,  1902  and  1924,   in  both  of 
which  the  acreage  harvested  xvas  considerably  abo*/e  this  year.     In  1939,  20,330,000 
bushels  were  produced,  and  the  10-year  (1929~58)  average  production  is  10,846,000 
bushels. 


Production  prospects  improved  during  August  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Montana, 'but  declined  in  South  Dakota  and  Idaho,  and  held 
even  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Misso^ori. 

.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre  on  September  1  was  9,7  bushels  v/hich  compares 
with  8,9  bushels  in  1939,  and  the  lO^-year  average  yield  of  6.0  bushels  per  acre. 
Yield  prospects  are  well  a.boTe  the  10-yea,r  average  in  all  of  the  important  produc- 
ing States. 
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Harvesting  and  threshing  are  well  advanced  in  the  ma^or  producing  areas* 
"but  some  delay  has  "been  caused  "by  August  rains  in  northern  lov/a  an,d  southern 
■Minnesota  with  some  damage  to  q.uality.     In  Montana*  flax  harvest  will  not  "be 
general  "before  another  week  or  ten  days..    Enxly  frosts  could  cause  some  damage 
to  the  crop*    G-rox\ring  conditions  have  "been  exceptionally  favora"ble  in  Minnesota 
and  Montana.    In  "both  ITorth  and  South  D.Di:ota,»  some  lightweight  fls'X  resulted 
from  the  hotj  dry  vj-eather  in  early  July>  "but  this  vras  offset  "by  the  improvement 
in  the  late  crop  due  to  late  July  rains*  .  ' 

RIC_Ex     The  indicated  1940  production  of  rice»  based  on  Septem'^oer  1  conditions* 

is  52,280,000  hushels.     This  is  a  reduction  of  2,7'91,000  bushels  from 
the  August  1  forecast*  the  damage  caused  hy  the  tropical  storm  in  early  August 
.in  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana-Texas  rice  area  more  than  offsetting  the  improved 
prospects  in  the  California  crop.    The  September  estimate  is  a"bout  eq_ual  to 
.last  year's  crop  of  52,306,000  bushels,  but  about  18  percent  above  the  10-year 
(1929-38)  average  .of  44,254,000  bushels. 

Production  in  the  southern  rice  belt  (Louisianp. ,  Arkansas,  and  Texas)  is 
expected  to  be  43,666,000  bushels,  a  reduction  of  over  6' percent  from  the 
August  1  indication.     A  crop  of  43,306,000  bushels  was  produced  in  the  southern 
'belt  in  1939  and  the  10-year  aver?.ge  production  is  36,406,000  bushels.  O^e 
tropical  storm  which  struck  southern  and  southwestern  Louisiana  and  eastern 
Texas  caused  severe  damage  to  some  of  the  rice  fields.    Further  loss  resulted 
■from  the  floods  follov;ing  the  storm.     Early  rice,  some  of  which  was  ready  for 
harvest,  sustained  most  of  the  loss*    Damage  to  the  late  varieties  largely 
resulted  from  being  submerged  too  long,  particularly  those  fields  In  the  boot 
or  blooming  stage.     The  com.plete  story  of  the  loss  and    damage  v:ill  not  be 
known  until  the  rice  has  been  threshed  and  milled.     Som.e  Early  Prolific  rice, 
cut  subsequent  to  the  storm,  is  reported  in  excellent  quality. 

In  Louisiana,  the  heaviest  losses  occurred  in  Vermillion  Parish  and  in 
Texas  the  storm  loss  was  largely  in  the  Seaumont,  Anahuac  and  Devers  areas. 
Harvest  is  i/ell  under  way  in  Texas  and  i-^ith  the  exception  of  the  damage  caused 
by  the  early  August  storm,  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  for  both 
harvest  and  maturity  of  the  crop.     Sections  not  affected  by  the  storm  are  report- 
ing very  high  yields.     In  Ai'kansas,  there  was  no  damage  from  the  tropical  storm 
of  early  August,    Harvesting  of  early  rice  is  expected  to  begin  shortly.    In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  Blue  Rose  is  reported  affected  by  "white  tip"  and 
fields  in  some  parts  are  very  grassy,  but  rice  is  in  good  condition  in  northeastern 
Arkansas* 

In  California,  Augui.st  temperatures  v/ore  favorable  and  the  heads  are  reported 
to  be  filling  vjell,  although  the  crop  is  a  little  late.    Harvesting  is  expected 
to  begin  in  late  September,  becoming  general  by  mid-October,     The  indicated 
California  production  is  8,614,000  bushels  compared  v/ith  9,000,000  bushels 
produced  in  1939  and  the  average  of  7,848,000  bushels. 

GmiT  SORaHOMSl,    A  1940  grain  sorghum  production  of  125,793,000  bushels  is  indi- 
cated by  September  1  conditions.     Due  to  favorable  August  v/eather 
over  most  of  the  great  plains  area,  grain  sorghums  made  a  good  recovery  from  the 
effect  of  earlier  drought  ajid  the  September  1  estimate  is  about  21  million 
bushel-s  more  than  v/as  expected  on  August  1.     If  the  ■present  prospect  is  realized, 
it  will  be  the  largest  crop  since  1927,  the  third  largest  of  record,  and  will 
■  exceed  by  49  percent,  the  10-year  ( 1929-38)  average  production  of  84,148,000 
bushels.     Crrain  sorghujn  production  in  1939  was  83,102,000  bushels.  These 
estimates  relate  to  the  equivalent  grain  production  on  the  entire  acreage. 
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The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  V6^2  oushels.  althoiigh  the  highest 
since  195^5  is  lower  than  those  usually  suc^u'ed  "before  thp.t  time,    G-rain  sor- 
ghums a,re  "being  groim  this  year  on  the  largest  acreage  of  record, 

Ehe  crop  improved  greatly  during  Aug-ast  in  Kansas,  v/estern  Cklab-oma  and 
no rthi-;e stern  I'cxas,  Doing  saved  "^rj  timely  rains*     Those  throe  States  account 
for  more  than  threo~f ourthc  of  total  United  States  grain  sorghum  i^roduction. 
Marked  improvement  dxiring  Aumst  also  occurred  in  ITcv/  Kexico,  Missouri,  eastern 
Nchraskaj  and  eastern  South  D-v-rota,    Prospects  improved  some  in  Arkansas  and 
Colorado  out  vere  unchan-ged  in  .Irizona  and  California  where  the  crop  is  irriga- 
ted*    Some  of  the  sorghums  in  South  I)al-Qza.^  i'ecraskas  Kansa.Sj  and  Colorado  are 
quite  late  s:id  will  prahah^Lj^  'oe  caught  'by  frost  "before  maturity, 

S_0Y3 BAITS;     The  SeptP-mbor  1  condition  of  soyheans  is  73  percent,  com.pared  with 

79  percent  last  m.onth,  90  percent  la-st  September  1,  and  the  IC-ycar 
(1929*-3S)  average  of  73  percent,.    The  signific:r^t  fact  in  the  situation  is  the 
very-  low  condition  aaid  the  decline  in  condition  during  A'lgr.st  in  the  tliree 
States,  Chio^.. Indiana,  and  Illinois,  which  contain  half  the  total  acrecge  of 
soyheans.  in^  the  ITnited  States,  and  70  percent  of  the  acreage  expected  to  "be  har- 
vested for  "bern-S  this  year*     In  those  States  the  reports  emphasize  the  lateness 
Qf  the  crop  and  sm^all  size  of  the  pl.ants.     There  also  is  ^-orne  evidence  of  _re-_ 
■  duced  set  of  peds-  and  of  "beans  per  pod  due  to  heat  &t  hlossoming  time»    In  other 
soybQa;^, -States- tjae  -  condition  shows  citlier  some  improvement  since  August  1,  03?, 
in  a  fev.^  States  dccline-a-  that- are  small.     In  practically  call  of  these  States  the 
current  m^onth^s  condition  is  ahove  average. 

Production  of  85,509,000  "bushels  of  harvested  sos'-beans  in  the  United 
States  is  indicated  hy  Septemher  1  condition  and  expected  harvestings.  This 
producticn  would  compare  with  the  1959  United  States  production  of  87,409,000 
Dushels,  and  the  10-year  average  of  27,318,000  bushels.    Although  the  indicated 
5,011,000  acres  to  "be  harvested  for  "beans  would  "be  the  largest  acreage  ever 
harvested,  the  prospective  yield  per  acre  is  lower  th::in  in  any  year  since  1936» 
The  indicated  production  in  the  6  important  commercia^l  producing  States  is 
79,840,000  "bushels.    The  production  in  the  same  6  States  last  year  was  82,275,000 
"bnehols* 

COV/PSAS:     The  condition  of  cowpeas  on  September  1  was  73  percent.    This  shov/s 
a  lit\,lo  "better  prospect  than  a  year  ago  when  the  condition  was  74 
v^i^oen'd  and  the  condition  is  sorici/hat  abovQ  tho  lQ-.^year  avorago  of  69  percent, 
"tnit  it  is  generally  a  little  lower  tlian  on  August  lo 

PE.AlTIiTS :    The  production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing  from  this  year's 

crop  is  now  expected  to  "be  1,511,150,000  pounds,  or  a"bout  1  percent 
less  than  was  in  prospect  on  Au^aist  1,  "but  ahout  28  percent  r.ore  than  the  1939 
crop*    The  10-year  (1929-38)  average  production  is  1,035,243,000  pounds. 

Production  prosT'Octs  im.proved  during  Aug-ast  in  "both  the  southeastern 
and  southwestern  areas  vmere  the  yields  per  acre  arc  tu.r]'.ing  out  "oetter  than 
was  expected  earlier  in  the  sea,son.    The  improver.ont  in  these  areas,  however, 
is  more  than  offset  "by  a  decline  in  prospects  in  the  Yirginia-Carolina  area 
where  August  rains  damaged  the  crop  and  caused  some  acreo^e  ahandonment.  Pros- 
pective production  for  pickir^g  dtA  threshing  this  year  compared  with  last  year, 
"by  areo.s,  is:    7irginia-C--jrolina  area,  this  year  470,925,000  pouxids,  last  year 
485,875,000  pounds;  southeastern  area, ' this  year  825,650,000  pounds,  last  yeai* 
532,240,000  pounds;  and  southwoctem  area,  this  year  214,575,000  pounds,  last 
year  161,390,000  pounds. 
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The  indicated  total  production  of  s•';l^r;ar'beets  on  September  1  is 
10,649,000  tons,  v^hich  is  culy  slightly  more  thar.  the  10,553,000  tons 
forecast  a  month  earlier  and  sli^tly  less  than  the  19'69  crop  of  10,773,000  tons. 
The  10-yoar  (1929-38)  average  production  is  3,937,000  tons.    Procpects  improTed  or 
remained  unchanged  during  Airgust  in  all  of  the  mr\jor  sugar oeot  producing  States 
except  Uta^n  a^id  Ids.ho.     The  outlook  for  the  croo  also  declined  during  the  month  in 
Indiana  and  Oregon. 

The  estimated  yield  of  11.7  tons  per  acre  on  Septemher  1  is  the  sane  as  was 
secured  "by  GUgarhoct  grorers  in  1939  hut  is  above  the  IC-yoar  average  yield  of  11.3 
tons  per  acre. 

In  California  harvesting  was  getting  into  full  svdng  September  1  in  all 
sugarbeet  prod"icing  sections  of  the  Sto-to.    Most  rections  reported  some  disease 
and  insect  ■damage,  but  in  general,  favorable  yields  are  exTTected,  althougli  the 
outtuin  will  probably  be  well  below  the  record  outturn  of  1939. 

The  Coloradc  sugrarbeot  crop  ir,  quite  irregular,  ranging  from  individual 
crops  so  Tjoor  that  they  probably  v;ill  be  utilized  as  feed  for  livestock,  to  fields 
with  excellent  prospects  in  areas  whore  ptijip  water  is  available.     The  crop  was 
planted  luiusually  eo.rly  this  year.     G-ood  stands  wore  secured  and  it  is  probable 
that  those  fields  having  adequate  pump  water  for  irrigation  will  mal:e  high  ;;/lelds. 

In  Utali  beets  have  suffered  greatly  from  drought  and  pr oval  once  of  insects, 
especially  white  fly  or  leaf  hopper.    As  a  consequence,  the  September  1  indicated 
yield  of  7.5  tons,  is  d-^v;n  a  ton  ucr  acre  from  the  yield  f •'^recast  August  1  for 
this  State,     In  Idnho,  sugarbeets  gcnero.lly  lock  good,  although  there  is  some  curly 
top  in  scattered  areas  and  r.ome  s'lortago  of  water,  but  neither  of  these  factors  is 
believed  to  be  sufficiently  serious  to  affect  average  yields  materially.    It  is 
reported  that  the  prospects  in  the  southern  part  of  Montana  are  somewhat  better  than 
in  northern  o.nd  western  sections  of  that  State. 

Late  rains  in  August  following  hot  di^y  weather  in  Ohio  were  beneficial  to 
sugarbeets  as  tops  -arc  quite  green  and  beets  can  still  ad-d  considerable  weight 
before  digging  time*    The  Michigan  crop  has  likewise  bonefittedc  from  late  rains 
Y^hich  have  provided  sufficient  moist"jjre  to  m.atuTe  the  crop  caid  excellent  yields  are 
anticipated  by  many  growers.  . 

SUG-ARCAi'13:     The  September  1  estimated  production  of  sUcgarcane  for  sUf'^r  in 

Louisiana  is  4,165,000  tons  compared  with  5,034,000  tons  produced  in 
1939.     The  crop  prospects  declined  during  A:agust  due  in  part  to  the  Mexican  Gulf 
hurricane  which  passed  tlirough  o,  portion  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  belt  early  in  the 
month,  leaving  in  its  walre  prostrate  and  broken  cane  and  flooded  fields  in  a.reas 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf.    Probably  very  few  acres  of  cane  v/ill  be  abo.ndoned  because 
of  the  storm  dam.agc  but  yields  per  acre,  will  likely  be  reduced.     Outside  of  the 
storm  affected  o.rea  the  crop  is  rather  irre^c^lar,  m.any  fields  continue  to  be  grassy 
and  the  cane  has  not  made  normal  growth.     Condition  of  plant  cane  ranges  from  fair 
to  go">d  but  the  stubble  crop  is  for  the  m.ost  p.art  very  poor,  and  a  ccnsidero.ble 
acreo.gc  of  stubble  r.ay  be  abandoned  later  on. 

In  Florida  it  oppcars  that  about  24,000  acres  of  cane  vail  be  harvested  for 
sugar-making  and  with  o,n  average  yield  a  crop  of  847,000  tons  would  be  produccdL. 
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HAY;      Production  of  all  t^pes  of  hay _ in  1940  will  total  ahout  93  million  tons 

compared  with  the  1939  crop  of'84-|  million  tons  and  the  10~year  (19,39-38) 
average  production  of  79  million  tons.  Only  in  1916,  1922  and  1927  has  mpre  hay 
teen  harvested  than  is  indicated  this  year.     The  large  crop  is  the  result  of 
hoth  increased  acreage  and.  higher  average  yields  per  acre  in- many  States,  Hay 
production  in  1940  will  he  suDstant ially  alDove  average  and  higher  than  in  1939 
in  all  iinportaLit  hay-producing  States  east  of  the  G-reat  Plains,  as  well  as  in 
m.ost  of  Texas,  Oklrhoma,  California,  and  in  some  other  V'cstcrn  Str^-tes,    But,  in 
several  Western  States,  particularly  Nehraska  nnd  Colorado,  1940  hay  production 
is  "below  average,    August  rainfall  stimu].a'ced  grov-i-th  of  late-growing  hay  crops 
in  m.ost  States  in  .  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  hut  the  quality  of  much  hay 
was  injured,  "by  excessive  rains,    '      '  ' 

Alfalfa  hay  production  in  1940  is-  expected  to  l^e  a'bout  30  million  tons  , 
compared  with  27  million  tons  cut  in  1939,  and  an  average  (192-9-38)  crop  of 
24-j  million  tons.    Prospective  production  is  a"bove  average  in  all  tut  seven 
western  States,  while  significantly  short  crops  appear  mainly  in  Nebraska,, 
Kansas,  South  Dakota,  and  Colorado* 

Production  of  timothy  oxid  clover  hay  in  1940  v/ill  exceed  28  mJ.llion  tons, 
or  neoxly  5  million  tons  larger  than  the  1939  crop,  and  2  million  tons  ahovc 
avoro^c.    Production  of  this  crop  is  corapairati-'^'jly  large  in  all  important 
producing  States  except  in  Maine,  Minnesota  and  Missouri, 

DRY  BEANS;    Ajiother  15  million-"bag  crop  of  dry,  edihle  heans  (thresher-run 

"basis)  is  heing  harvested,     if  the  final  outturn  is  not  reduced 
hy  losses  in  late  fields,  the  indicated  1940  crop  of  15,133,000  hags  (of 
100  pounds  each,  uncleaned)  will  he  the  third  crop  in  4  years  to  exceed  15 
million  bags.     In  1939  less  th.an  14  million  bags  of  beans  were  harvested,  and 
the  10-ycar  (1929-38)  average  crop   Ib    but  little  over  13  million  bags* 

Both  the  Lima  and  other  field  bean  crops  are  turning  out  exceptionally 
well  in  California,    Yields  per  acre  are  good  in  southern  Idaho,  but  are  lev/ 
in  the  northern  part  of  that  State,     Irrigated  beans  are  yielding  v/ell  in 
Montana  and  in  most  Wyoming  districts  but  are  producing  a  very  unsatisfactory 
crop  in  northern  Colorado,     The  crop  is  also  poor  in  soutriwostern  Colorado, 
Hov/cver,.-  the  "dryland"  crop  in  both  Colorado  3rd  Now  Koxlco  has  done  much 
better  than  v;as  expected  a  month  ago.     In  Michigan  early  beatr:^  were  damaged 
by  bligiit,  and  heavy  rains  in  August  have  retarded  dovclop'.ient  of  late  fields 
so  m.uch  that  an  appreciable  part  of  the  crop  rvuxy  fail  to  reach  m.aturity 
by  the  usual  frost  date.     Spotted  frosts  occurred  'jn  New  York  August  23-24, 
but  dojnage  to  the  bean  crop  appears  to  have  been  confined  mostly  to  the  southern 
edge  01  the  commercial  a.rea,    Hov;ever,  the  crop  is  late  ar.d  the  date  of  the  first 
ge:ieral  killing  frost  will  be  an  important  factor  in  t  he  final  outturn  of  the 
New  York  crop, 

DRY  PI5LD  PEAS:      The  1940  crop  of  dry  field  peas  is  about  11  percent  sm.aller  ^  . 

than  that  harvested  in  1939,  indicated  production  this  year 
being  only  3,292,000  bushels.    The  average  for  the  10  years , (1929-38) is 
4,288,000  bushels.     Since  1927  production  of  this  crop  has  varied  from  about 
3  million  to  nearljr  6  million  bushels.    Yields  per  acre  this  year  are  lov/er 
than  in  1939  in  three  of  the  five  most  important  States, 
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FRUIT  Am  NUT  SUMMRY;     On  the  basis  of  September  1  conditions,  the-  combined 

production  of  the  8  :aajor  fruit  crops  (peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  cherries,  plums,  prunes,  apricots,  and  commercial  apples)  is  indicated  • 
to  be  about  13  percent  smaller  than  in  1939,  and  about  1  percent  below  the 
5-year  (1934-38)  average.     Production  this  year  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than 
a  year  ago  for  all  of  these  fmits  except  pears  and  plums* 

Although  no  quantitative  forecasts  of  citrus  fruit  production  from  the 
1940  bloom  (1940-41  marketing  season)  will  be  issued  until  October  10,  present 
prospects  point  to  riaterially  larger  crops  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons 
than  v/ere  produced  during  the  past  season  (1939-40). 

The  combined  production  of  the  4  major  tree-nut  crops — walnuts,  pecans, 
almonds,  and  filberts — is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  smaller  than  last 
season,  but  about  5  percent  above  the  5-year  average,     Smaller  crops  than  last 
year  are  expected  for  all  of  these  nuts  except  pecans.* 

Growing  conditions  were  relatively  favorable  during  August  in  most  of 
the  important  fruit  and  nut  producing  areas  of  the  country.    Dry  v/eather  in 
some  parts  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  Arizona,  and  a  period  of 
high  temperatures  in  some  California  fruit  areas  reduced  prospects  in  a  few 
localities,  but  damage  was  not  serious. 

APPLES  (CQMMBRCIAL  CROP):  '  The  production  of  apples  in  the  424  commercial  coun- 
ties of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  September  1 
condition,  is  1.6  percent  smpJler  than  the  estimate  of  August  1,  Prospective 
production  in  these  commercial  counties  is  now  placed  at  114,830,000  bushels, 
which  is  20  percent  smaller  than  production  in  the  same  areas  in  1939  and  6 
percent  less  than  the  5-year  (1934-38)  average  production.    Production  in  these 
424  commercial  counties  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  part  of  the  total  United 
States  apple  crop  which  is  produced  primarily  for  sale,  including  production 
for  commercial  processing  as  well  as  for  sale  into  fresh  consumption  channels. 

On  a  regional  basis  the  Septeribor  1  estimate  shows  commercial  produc- 
tion in  the  Eastern  States  (North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  groups)  to  be 
3  percent  smaller  than  the  5-year  (1934-38)  average  production  and  25  percent 
less  than  the  1939  crop.     Commercial  production  in  these  States  is  placed  at 
51,824,000  bushels  this  season  compared  with  69,506,000  bushels  in  1939  and 
the  5-year  average  of  53,576,000  bushels.     The  North  Atlantic  group  shows  a 
32  percent  reduction  from  the  crop  of  1939  whereas  the  South  Atlantic  States 
show  only  11  percent  decline. 

In  the  Central  States  (North  Central  and  South  Central  groups)  the 
indicated  production  this  season  is  3  percent  below  the  5-year  average  and 
is  36  percent  smaller  than  production  in  1939,     Commercial  production  in 
these  States  is  placed  at  20,308,000  bushels  in  1940  compared  with  31,639,000 
bushels  in  1939  and  the  5-year  average  of  20,889,000  bushels.  .  . 

The  Western  States  (Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States)  have  a  .  . 

prospective  crop  10  percent  below  the  5-year  average  but  2  percent  larger  . 
than  in  1939,     The ,  September  1  estima,te  of  commercial  production  totals 
42,698,000  bushels  compared  with  41,940,000  bushels  in  1939  and  the  S-year' 
average  of  47,289,000  bushels. 
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Growing  conditions  affecting  the  crop  dTiring  August  were  variable.  In 
ITew  England  dry  v/eatiier  during  August  retarded  "sizing"  in  most  of  the  States, 
particularly  on  the  late  varietier.*    Early  varieties  in  this  region  have  sised 
welle,    0;aality  is  reported  to  he  good  and  the  apples  show  good  color*    Hew  York 
production  Ta^ospects  declined  somewhat  as  the  result  of  codling  moth  dajnage 
and  the  continued  "drop"  in  the  commercia.1  areas  of  western  Nex^r  York^  Con- 
ditions in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Champlain  Valley  are  relatively  much  hotter. 
Pennsylvania  apples,  vrhich  are  "belov/  normal  in  size  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
"because  of  a  shortage  of  moisture >  should  benefit  from  late  August  rains.  The 
crop  in  this  State  is  relatively  clecui  and  is  adding  color.    Prospects  in 
Delawa.re  and  Maryland  point  to  smaller  crops  than  estimated  on  Aug;u3t  1  because 
of  dry  weather  during  most  of  August.     The  Virginia  production  outlook  remains 
the  same  as  a  month  cigo,  although  sc^b  has  caused  considera.ble  dam-age  to  poorly 
sprayed  commercial  orchards.     In  West  Virginia  the  cool  wet  weather  of  late 
August  was  favorable  for  apples  .and  commercial  production  is  indicated  to  be 
slightly  larger  thatu  on  August  le 

In  the  Central  States  declines  in  comjnercial  production  from  the  estimates 
of  August  1  are  indicated  in  Ohio*  Illinoist  and  Michigan.    Dry  weather  in  Ohio 
and  Illinois  J  and  disease  and  insect  dariage  in  Michigaxi  were  the  principal 
factors  ajffecting  the  crop.     In  other  Sta^^tes  of  this  group  production  prospects 
are  as  good  or  better  than  a  month  ago,  v/ith  late  August  rains  improving  the 
production  outlook  in  comm-erciad  area.s  of  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  lov/at 

The  V/estern  States  show  aibout  the  .^ajiie  prospective  commercial  production 
as  on  August  1,  although  some  changes  occurred  in  individual  States.  Decreases 
in  Colora„do,  New  Mexico,  Utahi,  and  Montana  v;ere  slightly  more  than  offset  by 
increa.ses  in  California  ajid  Idaho.     Ho  change  was  indicated  in  I'^a.shington  ajid 
Oregon^     In  V/ashington  cool  nights  and  v/arm  days  have  hastened  the  coloring  of 
the  iriiit  in  most  sections  and'  aipples  are  sizing  normally  except  on  Jonathan 
and  Winesap  trees  where  the  hea.vy  load  of  fruit  ha^s  not  been  thinned  adecjuate- 
ly  to  insure  the  larger  sizes.     The  spray  progrc'-un  has  been  more  efiecti\''e  than 
.  usual  despite  an  unusually  heavy  flight  of  second-brood  codling  moths.  The 
.-  present  outlook  is  for  a  cleaner  crop  than  usual»     In  the  Eood  River  district 
of  Oregon  August  weather  coraditions  were  conducive  to  good  "sizing"  and  the 
crop  for  the  distjrict  as  a  whole  is  ccrnrja,rative].y  clean.     In  California  har- 
vesting of  G-ravensteins  ha.s  been  finished.     Q,uality  v;as  gooci,  but  with  the  loss 
of  export  markets  which  normally  take  a  considerable  part  of  this  crop,  the 
mai-keting  of  the  1940  production  was  difficult.    Apples  in  the  main  winter 
variety  area  surrounding  vJatsonville  are  developing  satisfactorily. 

PS4CHES,:_     On  the  basis  of  Septesbrr  1  conditions,  the  1940  United  States  peach 

crop  is  estimated  at  5;-;s 879,000  bushels.     This  indicated  production 
is  about  1  percent  less  th.an.  wa.s  indicated  on  August  1  and  is  13  percent 
smaller  than  the  60,822,0C0-bushel  crop  produced  in  1939,     The  10-year  (1929-38) 
average  production  was  53,725,000  bushels.  : 

Production  in  the  10  Southern  States,  where  hairvest  is  about  completed, 
is  estimated  a.t  13,378,000  bushels,  compa„red  with  15,124,000  bushels  produced 
in  1939  and  the  10-year  average  of  13,998,000  bushels.     Smaller  crops  than 
last  year  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Oklaiioma  more  than  offset 
-  increases  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgiai,  Tlcrida,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
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Indicated  prod"action  of  California  clin^'stone  pr;aches  declined,  during 
Au^st,     Harvest  of  these  varieties  is  nearly  finished,  and  canning  operations, 
v;hich  have  "been  confined  to  the  No,  1  grade,  are  compl-i^tod.     The  estimated  ^produc- 
tion of  California  freestones  also  is  lov/or  than  last  month,  v:ith  most  of  the  ^de- 
crease occurring  in  the  important  producing  area  in  the  San  Joaq^uin  Valley,  Harvest 
of  these  varieties  is  largely  conipleted  except  for  a  fev/  late  tahle  varieties, 
Carlot  shipments  of  California  peaches  through  Aiigust  '31  totaled    5,503  cars,  ^'his 
movement  was  about  10  percent  less  than  shipments  to  the  end  of  the  same  vreek  last 
year,   _ In  Washington,  harvest  of  the  third  largest  crop,  of  record  is  ahout  over, 
A  considerable  quantity  of  peaches  in  that  State  remained  unharvested  c'ue  to  loi-; 
prices,    August  weather  v;as  very  favosable  for  Oregon  peaches.    Harvest  has  been 
completed,  except  for  late  varieties,  in  that  State  and  in  Utah.     The  Colorado  peach 
crop,  v;hich  is  being  m.arkctcd  \indcr  a  marketing  agreement,  is  the  largest  of  _ 
record.    Although  the  season  was  somevjhat  earlier  than  usual,  a  considerable  volume 
of  fruit  still  remains  to  be  harvested.     Quality  is  reported  to  be  excellent. 

Harvest  is  v/ell  under  wry  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  Prospects 
improved  during  AugiJist  in  Delaware  but  dry  weather  caused  a  decline  in  Mai'ylaJ^^i* 
Heavy  rains  in  Virginia  delayed  harvest  and  c  aused  considerable  loss  from  rot. 
In  Pennsylvania  rainfall  during'  Augiist  improved  the  size  of  peaches,  but  excessive 
moisture  in  some  a.reas  promoted  development  of  brovm  rot.    Picking  of  Elbcrta^s 
is  nov7  under  way  in  that  Sta.to,    The  New  Jersey  peach  crop  shows  no  change  from 
the  estimate  of  a  m-onth  ago,  although  heavy  rains  during  August  mo.y  ultimately 
cause  considerable  brov/n  rot  in  some  sections.     In  l^Iew  York,  a  heavy  crop  of  good 
qua,lity  peaches  began, moving  to  market  late  in  Augiist,    With  favorable  v/eather 
the  main  harvest  of  Elbertas  is  expected  to  start  about  Septem.ber  13  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  and  about  September  20  in  western  New  York,     Quality  is  expected  to  be 
good,  ^  . 

Ha,ryest  of  peaches  is  new  under  v;ay  in  Ohio,     The  crop  in  that  State  is 
lighter  than  was  expected  earlier  in  the  season.     In  Michigaii  the  crop  is  later 
than  usual.    Production  is  expected_ to  be  relatively ' light  in  some  parts  of 
Berriom  County  but  rrospects  are  favorable  in  other  commercial  areas,  Recont 
rains  are  expected  to  improve  sizes,    Elbertas  appear  to  be  somc\vhat  lighter  than 
other  varieties.     In  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kcntuckj^  ajid  Tennessee,  the 
peach  crop  was  near-failure  in  many  areas,  due  to  spring  freeze  damage, 

PEARS ;     On  the  basis  of  conditions  on  September  1,  production  of  pears  in  1940 

is  estimated  at  32,008,000  bushels.    This  indico.ted  production  is  about 

2  percent  larger  than  the  estim^ate  of  a  month  ago.    The  1939  crop  was 31 ,047,000 

bushels,  and  the  10-year  (1929-38)  average  was  26,335,000  bushels. 

Harvest  of  Bartletts  is  v/ell  advanced  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
(Washington,  Oregon,  and  California),  and  production  novr  appears  to  be  heavier 
than  v/as  expected  a  month  ago.    Total  production  of  this  variety  in  these  States 
is  now  placed  at  14,206,000  bushels  compared  with  14,529,000  bushels  in  1939 
and  the  10-year  average  of  13,243,000  bushels.     Conditions  during  August  v/ere 
favorable  for  pears  other  than  Bartletts  in  most  parts  of  these  States  except 
the  Medford  district  in  Oregon, where  prospects  a-eclin9d  somewhat.     Indicated  pro- 
duction of  these  varieties  is  6,705,000  bushels  compared  with  5,021,000  bushels 
in  1959    and  the  10-year  average  of  4,227,000  bushels.     In  Washington  the  crop 
is  generally  of  good  quality,  and  worm  damage  is  relatively  light.    The  set  of 
fruit  on  D'Auj  OUS  IS  0  specially  hos^ry  in  the  Yakim.a  and  Wcnatchoe-Okanogau 
districts. 
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In  New  York  prospects  vary  with  varieties,  b^Jit  the  crop  as  a  v/hole 
is  estimated  to  he  somev/hat  heavier  th.an  last  year  and  ah  out  31  percent 
larger  than  the  10-year  average.    The  crop  of  Kioffers  is  rcl^.tivcly  heavier 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  than  in  western  Nov/  York,  hiit  other  importar-t  varieties 
(Bartlett,  Seckclj  Clapp's  Favorite,  and  Bosc)  arc  relatively  heavier  in  the 
western  Now  York  area  thcxi  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  Michigan  pear  crop  is  somewhat  irregij.lsr  hr)th  as  to_c[uality  and 
production,  hut  indicated  production  is  the  same  as  last  year,  an.d  vrell  above 
average.    Prospects  for  Bartletts  are  better  than  for  Kieffers, 

In  most  other  States  the  pear  crop  is  indicated  to  be  above  average. 

GPJ\PES:      Total  grape  production,  as  indicated  by  the  September  1  condition, 

shov/s  little  change  from  the  estim.atc  of  a  month  ago.     The  prospective 
1940  crop  is  placed  at  2,500,330  tons.     This  indicated  prod"action  is  only  1 
percent  less  than  the  1939  crop  of  2,525,830  tons,  and  is  13  percent  above 
the  10-year  (1929-38)  average  of  2,220,001  tons. 

In  California,  raisin  grape  prospects  declined  slightly  di^.ring  August 
as  a  result  of  high  tempera^tures  in  some  'of  the  main  prodiicing  counties  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.    However,  grovring  conditions  vrere  relatively  favorable 
for  wine  and  table  varieties  and  total  grape  production  in  that  State  is 
indicated  to  be  slightly  above  the  estimate  of  Aug^-ist  1.    The  California  wine 
grape  crop  is  placed  at  592,000  tons  compared  with  559,000  last  season.  Pro- 
duction of  raisin  types  is  indicatod  to  bo  1,215,000  tons  compared  v/ith 
1,269,000  in  1939,     Tho  prospective  crop  of  table  varieties  of  grapes  is 
estimated  at  408,000  tons  compared  with  390,000  tons  in  1939.     Some  raisins 
are  already  on  the  drying  tra;:;^s;  and  harvest  of  all  major  table  varieties 
except  Emperors  is  well  under  way. 

Indicated  grape  production  in  Nevr  York  rem.ains  unchanged  from,  that  of 
August  1,    J'rost  during  the  last  week  in  Au>.gust  killed  some  foliage  in  non- 
commercial areas  but  caused  practically  no  damage  in  the  important  commercial 
sections.    Major  varieties  are  just  beginning  to  show  color,  however,  and  som.e 
growers  fear  that  late  varieties  maj^  not  reach  maturity  before  tho  usuoJ  date 
for  killing  frost.    There  has  been  some  black  rot  damage  in  the  Pingor  Lskes 
region  ojid  in  the  Hudson  Valley;  and  in  the  Chautauqua-Erie  district  loaf 
hopper  damage  has  boon  rather  severe ,     Orape  prospects  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
creased slightly  during  August,     Indicated  production  in  that  State  is 
above  last  year  and  v^ell  above  average.     In  the  Erie  Belt,  hov/evor,  berries 
are  of  smaller  size  tha:-.i  u^.ual  for  this  season  of  the  year,  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture  during  the  growing  sea,son.    Recent  rains  have  been 
beneficial,  "out  brown  rot,  berry  m.oths,  and  leaf  hoppers  arc  prevalent  in 
some  sections.-   Prospects  in  Ohio  point  to  a  crop  of  grapes  v/cll  above 
average  but  sonbwhat  smaller  than  last  year's  bumper  crop. 

In  Michigan,  prospective  gr-apo  production  declined  slightly  during  _ 
August.    Vines  carried  a  good  set  of  grnpcs  but  hail  storms  in  the  importejit 
commercioJl  area  during  August  caused  considerable  damage  in  some  vineyards. 
The  soouson  is  considerably  later  than  usual  in  that  State  and  the  crop,  there- 
fore, faces  the  hazard  of  cm  early  frost  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual.  Grow- 
ing conditions^  during  August  were  favorable  for  grapes  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  ; 
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PLUMS  AI\FD  PRUNSS;      The  California  plm  crop  is  placed  at  74j000  tons,  the' same  as 

estimated  a  month  ago.    Production  in  1939  totalled  71,000  tons, 
and  the  10-year  (1929-38)  average  v;as  GljoOO  tons,     Carlot  shipments  through 
Au^st  31  totalled  3773  cars  co^rrpared  v/ith  3257  cars  to  the  end  of  the  same  period 
last  season* 


is  now  placed  at  5,500  tons  compared  with  6300  lest  season. 


California  dried  -prune  production  is  indicated  to  be  slightly  smaller  than 
the  estimate  of  Aug-ast  1,    Prospective  production  is  placed  at  198sOOO  tons  compared 
with  185,000  in  1939  and  the  lO-year  average  of  198,900  tons.    Prune  harvest  is 
earlier  thaji  usual  in  nearly  all  areas  and  in  many  localities  is  almost  completed* 

TotaZL  production  of  -prunes  fpi^  all  p-'.irposcs  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon 
is  pla.ced  at  85,300  tons  (fresh  "basis)  compared  with  211,600  in  1939  aiid  the  10-year 
average  of  164,660  tons*    In  western  Vfeshington  and  Oregon,  where  prunes  are  pro- 
duced primarily  for  drying  ajid  canning,  prospective  production  is  the  smallest  of 
record,  and  is  now  placed  at  35,500  tons  (fresh  "ba.sis)  compared  with  160,000  in  1939'' 
a^d  the  10-year  average  of  120,570  tons.     In  those  areas  the  hloom  v/as  very  light 
following  the  hea'\'^'-  production  of  1939,  and  rains  during  hlossom  time  interfered 
with  pollinations    In  the  eastern  sections  of  these  States,  where  prunes  are  pro- 
duced almost  entirely  for  frer'h  shipment,  production  is  indicated  to  he  30,500  tons 
(fresh  "basis)  compared  with  28,100  tons  in  1939  and  the  10-year  average  of  26,130 
tons*    Prospects  improved  somewhat  in  eastern  Oregon  out  remained  unchanged  in  eas- 
tern Washington,     In  IdahD>prunos  developed  good  "size"  during  August  and  production 
in  that  State  is  nov;  placed  at  20,000  tons  compared  v/ith  23,500  in  1939  and  the 
lO-yoar  average  of  17,960  tone-, 

CITivlTS  JiiUIgS:    September  1  prospects  for  1940-41  citrus  crops  show  little  change 

from  a  month  ago.     Condition  of  prar.ges  is  71  percent,  compared 
with  73  percent  on  September  1,  1939,  ai.d  the  10-year  (1929-38)  average  of  73  per^ 
cent.    The  September  1  condition  of  gr-apefruit  is  51  percent,  com.pared  i^lth  57  per- 
cent on  the  same  date  last  year?  and  the  10~3'ear  average  of  66  percent.    The  condi- 
tion of  California  lemons  v;as  80  percent  on  September  1,  compared  with  70  percent 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  and  the  10-yerr  average  of  73  percent. 

Growing  conditions  in  the  riorida  citrus  area  v/cre  relatively  favorable  • 
during  August,     Condition  of  Plorida  oratv^ces,  hov:ever,  is  well  belov/  condition  for 
the  same  date  last  year,  and  for  the  same  date  tv;o  yeaa's  ago.     Condition  of  grape- 
fruit'in  that  State  is  above  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  v/ell  below  condition  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1938,    The  September  1  condition  of  all  California  citrus  fruits- is  well  abore 
last  year,  and  for  oranges,  above  that  of  1938,    Grapefruit  and  lemons  a„re  the  same 
as  in  1938,    Although  the  dropping' of  yo^ang  fruit  immediately  following  the  blooming 
period  continued  longer  than  usuaJ.,  droijping  was  lighter  in  some  localities  than  v/as 
anticipated  earlier  in  the  season, 

Texas  grapefruit  showed  very  little  increase  in  size  during  August,  but 
sizes  averaged  considerably  larger  than  on  the  sajno  date  last  season.    No  general 
rains  occurred  in  the  Tcs:as  citms  area,  but  local  shov/crs  were  beneficial  to  the 
crop  in  some  localities.    The  September  1  condition  of  both  oranges  arid  grapefruit 
is  below  th^t  of  1939  and  1938.    Gr;,ipefruit  from  some  groves  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  harvest  about  October  1, 
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Condition  of  Arizona  citrus  fruits  declined  soinev/hat  during  August  due  to 
lack  of  sufficient  irrigation  water.     The  September  1  condition  of  grapefruit  in 
that  State  J  hov/ever,  is  only  1  point  lower  than  on  the  sojne  date  last  year*  Con- 
dition of  oranges  is  5  points  "below  that  of  a  year  ago* 

Condition  of  Louisiana  oranges  declined  ma.teriaily  during  August  due  to 
damage  fron  heavy  winds  d'^ctring  the  first  week  of  the  montho     A  portion  of  this 
loss  I  however*  is  expected  to  "be  offset  "by  development  of  relatively  large  sizes 
on  the  remaining  fruit* 

PECMSx     Tlio  indicated  production  of  pecans  in  1940  is  76$  651,000  pounds*  hascd 

on  Soptemher  1  conditionso     This  estimate  is  2j986,000  pounds  ahove 
August  1  prospects  with  the  increase  mostly  in  production  of  Texas  seedling  nuts. 
Total  production  in  1959  was  63i6o9,000  pounds  and  the  10>-yeo,r  (1929-38)  a.verage 
was  63,430,000  pounds. 

Total  estimated  production  of  improved  varieties  is  18 $503,000  pounds  com- 
pared v/ith  21,304,000  pounds  in  1959  and  the  10-year  average  of  16,499,000  pounds. 
The  indicated  crop  of  wild  or  seedling  pecans  is  58,148,000  pounds  compared  with 
42,335,000  pounds  in  1939  and  the  10-year  average  of  43,931,000  po-ands 

G-rov/ing  conditions  during  August  were  favoraole  for  tho  pecan  crop  in 
som-e  States  and  unfavorahle  in  others.    Prospects  improved  in  Florida,  ITorth 
Carolina  and  Texas.     In  the  latter  Ste.te  indicated  production  is  about  11  percent 
ahove  a  month  ago.     High  v/inds  djiA.  rains  reduced  prospects  in  Louisic'jia  and 
Georgia.     Light  crops  are  in  prospect  in  Alahaxaa  and  Mississippi,  where  the  set 
of  nuts  vras  liglit.     In  these  States,  dropping  has  "been  heavier  th^in  usual,  and 
excessive  July  rains  caused  heavy  scaD  damage* 

CIIAI'IIEERIES:      The  1940  United  States  cranherry  crop  is  estimated  at  553,200 

'.  barrels.     This  indicated  production  is  21  percent  smaller  than 
last -year's  production  of  70<'.}100  barrels,  and  6  percent  below  the  10-year  (1929-38) 
average  of  590,590  barrels. 

The  Ma.ssachusett s    crop  is  nearly  one-third  smaller  than  last  season,  and 
well  below  average.     The  bloom  and  set  of  fruit  in  m.ost  bogs  in  that  Stat^  v/ere 
relatively  light,  and  dry  v/eather  has  retarded  sizing  in  some  areas.  Consid- 
erable fruit  worm  damage  is  reported;  and  frost  on  the  night  of  August  24  caused 
some  injury  to  the  crop.     Production  in  ITev;  Jersey  is  indicated  to  be  about 
14  percent  larger  than  last  season  but  is  about  6  percent  below  a.verage.  Yields 
are  expected  to  be. rather  light  in  some  bogs  due  to  late  spring  frosts  and  hot, 
dry  Summer  v^eather,    Heavy  rains  on  September  1  may  ultimately  cause  a  reduction 
in  tne  ITew  Jersey-  crop,  although  no  data  are  yet  available  relative  to  possible 
dama„ge. 

Indicated  production  in  Wisconsin  is  about  20  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
ago  but  well  above  average.     Development  of  the  Wisconsin  crop  is  a.bout  10  days 
later  than  usual.     In  Washington,  where  the  largest  crop  since  1928  is  in  pros- 
pect, production  is  expected  to  be  54  percent  above  last  season  and  54  percent 
a.bove  the  10-year  average.     Increases  over  last  year  are  expected  in  both  the 
G-raylc'jid  and  Ilv/aco  sections,  with  the  greatest  increa.se  in  the  Ilv/aco  area. 
Harvest  is  expected  to  be  earlier  than  usual,  starting  on  early  varieties  about 
September  1,  and  on  the  main  crop  a,bou.t  September  15.     In  Oregon,  production 
is  expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record,  and  indicated  yield  is  the  largest  since 
1926.     G-rov/ing  conditions  have  been  favorable  in  both  the  Coos  and  Clatsop  County 
areas,  and  berries  are  expected  to  show  good  quality  .and  size. 
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laSCSLLMSOUS  milTS  AFI)  IvUrS;     Tlie  Septf^moer  1  estimate  of  California  apricots  is 

lOPjOOO  tonr. — less  than  one-third  of  last  year's 
production  of  312, OCO  tons,  £nd  less  than  one-l:.ali   the  10-7ea:'  (1923-33)  average  of 
231,000  ton3«     'Tiie  ¥ashinf£;ton  caprico t  crop  is  placed  at  12,900  tons,  compared  with 
10,700  tons  last  season,  and  the  lO-jee.r  average  of  6,710  tons,     A  considerable 
portion  of  the  crop  in  tliat  State  re:.mined  imharvested  on  acco-unt  of  market  condi- 
tions. 

Harvest  of  California  almonds  is  in  progress  in  the  earlier  localities.  Pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  10,800  tons,  compared  v/ith  19,200  tons  produced  last  year, 
arid  the  10-yoar  average  of  12,270'  tons. 

Walnut  production  in  Pali f or ni a  is  estimated  at  4-6,000  tons,  compared  with 
55,000  tons  produced  in  1939  and  the  10-year  average  of  42,030  tons.     Crowing  con- 
ditions in  the  southern  counties  were  favorable  for  walnuts  d'oring  August,  Hov/ever, 
sunburn  damage  was  reported  in  some  parts  of  the  northern  produ-cing  areas,  and 
blight  dam.age  is  showing  up  in  some  of  the  northern  coiinties  on  some  varieties  which 
usually  are  not  affected  by  this  disease. 

In  0reg_on,  v/alnuf  prospects  declined  slightly  during  August,  due  to  blight 
and  dry  weather.    Production  in  that  State  is  r^ow  estimated  at  4,700  tons  compared 
with  4,400  tons  produced  in  1939  and  the  10-year  average  production  of  2,340  tons. 

Production  of  Oregon  filberts  is  estimated  at  2,810  tons  compared  with  3,160 
tons  in  1939,     This  crop  appears  to  be  progressing  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
nuts  are  expected  to  avercage  larger  than  last  year.     In  Washington,  prospective 
proauction  declined  during  August,     The  crox^  in  that  State  is  nov;  placed  at  590  tonsi 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Condition  of  California  figs  and  olives  declined  slightly  during  August,  but 
remains  vrell  above  last  year  and  above  average.     Condition  of  figs  is  32  percent, 
compared  with  67  percent  p.  year  ago;   condition  of  olives  is  73  percent  compared  with 
37  percent  on  the  same  date  last  year, 

POTATOES:     Weather  conditions  diiring  August  v/ere  favorable  for  the  development  of 

the  potato  crop  in  many  of  the  important  late-producing  States,  and  the 
September  1  condition  indicates  a  net  increase  in  the  30  late  States  of  3  percent 
over  the  estimate  of  Aug'.ist  1  in  these  States,    A  slight  increase  is  indicated  in 
production  in  the  7  intermediate  States, 

On  the  basis  of  indications  to  date,  the  Nation's  total  potato  production 
during  the  1940  season  is  placed  at  383,172,000  bushels  compared  v/ith  364,016,000 
bushels  in  1939  and  the  10-year  (1929-38)  average  production  of  366,949,000  bushels. 
The  indicated  production  this  season  is  about  5  percent  greater  than  in  1939  and  4 
percej.t  la.rger  tnan  the  IC-year  average. 

Production  in  the  30  late  States,  estimated  at  298,409,000  bushels,  is  1  per- 
cent lar^-r  than  the  10-year  average  produG"^ion  and  is  3  percent  m.ore  than  produc- 
tion in  tno'?e  States  in  1939.     The  crop  in  the  13  surrl  us  late  Sta-^^s,  now  esti.nated 
at  260,617,000  bushels,   is  rho-at  2  percent  above  aver^-^e  and  •■x  pHrcjnt  larger  tian 
laiit  yearns  pro:^.uc^iGn,     Proau-ti'^n  in  the  12  ''other*  late  i^:ates   1-:,  indicated  to 
be  ^   i.->^^:m:  be'' ov:  a.;--a_i  -ri  5  x    :-,^nt  ^uullei   than  7:roduction  in  1939, 
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Most  of  the  iniprcvenient  in  production  prospectG  during  August  occurred  in 
the  5  Central  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  IJorth  !:)a.kota,  South 
Dakota;  in  Nehraska,  Colorado,  and  Washington  in  the  'wesoern  group;  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  in  the  5  deficit  xTgw  England  States. 

In  New  England,  August  weather  conditions  were  varia'^Dle  "but  for  the  most 
part  were  moderately  favorable  for  potatoes.     Rainfall  and  temperatures  were 
below  normal.    Prost  in  Ir-te  August  caused  some  injury  to  planlis  in  susceptible 
localities  but  the  damage  was  not  significant.    Prospects  in  Maine  do  not  show 
any  improvement.     ^Aliil^  the  dry  weather  has  prevented  widespread  development  of 
late  blight  in  this  State  it  has  favored  a  heavy  infestation  of  aphis  and  flea 
beetles.     The  vines  in  many  fields  v^ere  dead  by  September  1,  due  to  these  causes. 
In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  late  August  frosts  caused  some  local  damage.  But 
this  adverse  factor  caused  no  net  reduction  in  the  New  York  crop  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  was  more  than  offset  by  beneficial  rains  during  the  last  week  of  the 
month.    Ample  rainfall  and  cool  temperatures  in  Minnesota,  North  Tlakota,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  during  August  were  favorable  for  the  de^^elopment  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  good  yields  are  expected  in  these  States  unless  early  frosts  curtail  Droduc- 
tion.     In  Nebraska,  the  late  crop  was  benefited  by  lower  temperatures  and  local 
showers.     In  Colorado,  the  San  Luis  Valley  crop  hr.s  made  better  progress  than 
previously  expected  because  of  the  extensive  use  of  pumped  water  to  supplement  the 
deficiency  in  the  storage  supply.     The  Idaho  yield  prospects  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were  a  month  ?go  because  the  hot  weather  tended  ti  hasten  maturity  of  the 
potatoes.     In  the  3  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  irrigated  potatoes  continue  to  show 
prospects  of  good  yields,  but  the  dry  land  acreage  in  western  Washington  and 
Oregon  needs  rain.     The  California  late  crop  is  making  favorable  progress  and 
excellent  yields  are  rep-^rted  in  m.ost  all  sections, 

SWSETPOTATOBS :    Prcsnects  for  the  svreetpotato  crop  im^proved  somiGwhat  during 

August  and  the  1940  crop  is  estimated  at  66,894,000  bushels, 
based  on  September  1  conditions.     The  September  estimate  is  1,2^1,000  bushels 
above  the  A.ugU3t  1  forecast.    Production  in  1939  was  72,679,000  bushels  and  the 
10-year  (1929-38)  pverage  is  72,436,000  bushels. 

Beneficial  rains  during  August  improved  prospects  in  many  States.     But  in 
Louisiana,  where  commercial  production  is  important,  excessive  rains  caused  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  crop  in  the  commercial  areas  of  the  State,  Prospects 
are  for  better-than-average  yields  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delav/are, 
Kentucky,  and  in  New  Jersey,   out  yields  in  the  latter  State  may  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  hea^ry  rains  during  the  last  days  of  August, 

Carlot  shipments  have  been  much  lighter  this  season  th.^n  last.     Only  459 
cars  were  shipped  through  August  31  this  season  compared  with  868  cars  last 
season.    Most  of  the  shipments  are  nov/  coming  from  Louisiana  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

BHOOMCQ.RN ;     Condition  of  broomcorn  improv^^d  slightly  during  August,  when  rains 

fell  in  sections  '.vhich  had  boon  very  dry*     September  1  condition 
estimates  point  to  a  production  of  41,800  to:\s  this  ^^oar,  com.pared  with  30,300 
tons  in  1939,  and  42,900  tons,   the  10-year  (1929-58)  average. 

An  increase  of  5  porcent  in  the  average  yield  uer  acre  over  the  A-agust  1  . 
estimate  is  indicated.     Increases  from  a  month  ago  are  noted  for  Illinois,  Kansas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas,     The  yield  this  year,  as  of  September  1,  averages  304.1 
pounds,  compared  with  271,5  uounds  in  1939  and  258,9,  the  10-year  average. 
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The  harvest  of  Standard  "brooncorn  in  Oklahoma  and  Dwarf  in  southern  Texas 
was  practically  completed  by  the  end  of  August  and  harvest  was  well  under  way  in 
all  other  areas ^ 

HOPS :    Prospective  production  of  hops  in  the  three  Pacific  Co£ist  States  is  placed 
at  39,280,000  pounds,  on  the  "basis  of  September  1  conditions*     This  indicated 
production  is  slightly  snaller  than  the  1939  crop  of  39.330,000  pounds  "but  is  14 
percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1929-33)  average  production  of  34,310.000  pounds. 
Indicated  production  is  larger  than  averrge  in  Wa^shingtcn  and  California  hut  is 
below  average  in  Oregon. 

In  Washington,  growing  conditions  h-ive  been  fa,vorable  most  of  the  season. 
The  Yakima  Valley  crop  is  very  heavy,  with  high  ij^uality  expected.     The  crop  in 
western  Washington  was  affected  adversely  by  dry  vreather  during  the  summer  but 
late  July  rains  were  very  beneficial.     Ha.rve sting  started  in  the  Yakima  Valley 
about  August  19  a.nd  in  western  Washington  the  latter  part  of  August,     In  Oregon, 
the  condition  of  -che  crop  is  varir.ble»     Some  yields  are  good  but  growers'  reports 
indicate  that  late  clusters  will  yield  light.     Quality  is  p.bove  average  for  the 
Oregon  crop,  which  is  clean  and  of  good  color,     H?.rvesting  should  be  completed 
during  the  latter  part  of  Seutember,     Harvesting  of  the  California  crop  progressed 
rapidly  during  Aug^ist,  and  picking  v^as  .  about  two-thiris  finished  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  in  Mendocino  County.  ■  Yields  for  most  yards  picked  have  been  about  as 
expected  earlier  in  the  growing  season, 

TOBACCO:     The  September  estimated  production  of  all  types  of  tobacco  combined 
is  1,241,680,000  pounds,  which  represents  a  slight  decrease  from  the 
August  1  forecast.     Last  year  a  record  high  crop  of  1,848,654,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
was  harvested.     The  10~year  (1929-33)  average  production  of  tobacco  is 
1,360,661,000  pounds. 

The  indicated  production  of  643,035,000  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
not  significantly  different  from  last  month's  estimate,  but  a  crop  of  this  size 
would  be  only  about  55  percent  as  la,rge  as  last  yearns  record  flue-cured  crop 
of  1,159,320,000  pounds.     Sharp  curtailment  of  acreages  accounts  for  much  of 
the  decrease  in  production  but  also  tla&  prospects  now  a.re  for  a  yield  about  46 
pounds  per  acre  less  than  that  secured  by  flue-cured  growers  in. 1939,     In  North 
Carolina,  where  normally  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  flue-cured  crop  is  produced, 
tobacco  has  been  subjected  to  four  extremes  of  weather  this  season.     First,  at 
time  of  transplanting  temperatures  were  belov;  normal  and  early  growth  v;as  re- 
tarded; second,  late  Jui^e  and  all  of  July  v'ere  very  dry  over  r.ost  of  the  belt; 
third,  a  record  heat  vrave  as  to  high  tenperatures  and  duration  occurred  the 
latter  part  of  July;  and  fourth,  rainfall  of  15  to  25  inches  at  some  stations, 
and  above  average  at  all  other  North  Carolina  str. tions  during  A"agust  caused 
considerable  damage  to  tobacco.    Excessive  rainfall  has  been  detrimental  to  flue- 
cured  tobacco  in  Virginia,  but  in  South  Carolina  a  relatively  high  yield  per 
acre  v/as  secured  v.-hile  in  the  tyoe  14  area  of  Georgia  and  Florida  v/here  sales 
are  now  complete  it  ap-jears  that  a  m\ich  heavier  yielding  crop  was  produced  than 
had  been  anticipated  earlier. 

Production  of  fire-curod  tobacco  is  now  estimated  at  95,445,000  pounds 
compared  with  96,530,000  forecast  on -August  1.     This  decrease  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  reduction  of  about  2,000,000  pounds  indicated  for  Virginia  fire- 
cured  tobacco .  v^hich  was  only  uartially  offset  by  increases  in  prospects  for  the 
two  types  of  fire-cured  tobacco  grown  in  Tennesoee, 
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If  present  prospects  arc  realized  the  dark  fired  crop  would  "be  coripara"ble 
with  the  95,604,000  po'imds  produced  in  19,'39  "but  ahout  30  percent  less  than  the 
10-year  average  Droduction.    The  prod.iiction  of  dark  fired  toho-Cco  has  "been  generally 
on  the  decline  in  this  coiintry  for  several  years. 

:  The  Burley  tobacco  prospects  declined  during  Au^nist  ac  drou^^t  co?iditions 

over  much  of  the  Burley  "bel.t  rcbard.ed  growth,  caused  firing  and,  in  sorae  sections, 
premature  harvesting  of  the  crop.    As  a  consoquenco,  a  hurley  prodiiction  of 
509,570,000  pounds  is  now  indicated  or  about  7  percent  less  than  last  month's 
estimate  and  a"bout  22  percent  less  than  the  394,793,000  pounds  produced  in  1939. 
In  Kentucky  where  ah  out  70  percent  of  all  hurley  tohacco  is  grown,  the  crop  is  very 
irregular  and  showing  the  effects  of  dry  weather.    However,  good  rains  wore  re- 
ceived at  the  close  of  the  m.onth  and  tlicse  probahly  will  ud'l  weight  to  tlie  leaf  as 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  still  in  the  fiold  September  1,  but  m.ay  not  improve  the 
quality  of  tobacco  harvested.     In  Tennessee,  \Tiiich  is  the  s.^cond  largest  burley 
producing  State,  conditions  have  been  quite  favorable  end  a  good,  yielding  crop  is  in 
prospect,  csuocially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  v.here  imuc-UAlly  high  yields 
are  anticipated.    Virginia,  ITerth  Carolina,  and  llissom'i ,  albO  report  good  yield 
prospects  but  in  Ohio,  Indian.a  and  West  Virginia  tobacco  has  been  dxamaged  by  drought 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  production  of  Maryland  tobacco  is  now  in-^icp.ted  at  27,405,000  pounds* 
compared  with  last  year's  ctot)  of  29,796,000  pou.ndB  and  th.e  10-year  average  of 
26,096,000  pounds.    Maryland  tobacco,  in  responr.e  to  recent  rains  ard  general 
coolness,  made  rapid  grov/th  during  the  pant  four  v;eeks  and  tlie  condition  on 
September  1  was  better  than  the  month  pre-./ious* 

During  August  the  condition  of  the  dark  air-cured  types  of  tobacco  declined 
somewhat,  especially  One    3ucker  in  Kentucky  and  Sun-cured  in  Virginia,  and  the 
production  is  nov/  estimat  i  at  41, 289,000.^poiuids  compored  with  42,075,000  pounds 
on  August  1.    A  dark  air-cujred  tobacco /of  "^43, 287,000  pounds  v/as  produced  in  1939, 
and  the  lO-j^ear  average  production  is  ■13,389,000  rjoujids. 

On  Soptem-ber  1,  the  indicated  production  of  all  t7,n')es  of  cigar  tobacco  was 
124,936,000  pounds.    T'his  represnnts  an  increase  of  about  2  percent  over  the 
Aug'JLst  1  forecast  and  is  not  m.uch  below  the  125,849,000  pounds  grov.ri.  in  1939.  G-ains 
were  reported  for  filler,  binder  and  wa-'appor  cla-sscs  of  tobacco  although  individual  ■ 
tyr^eB  within  each  class  showed  losses  which  were  offset  by  ^,ins  among  other  types 
within  the  sariie  class.     T^ne  quality  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  crop  was  lo\7ered  by 
frost,  about  half  of  it  being  still  unharvestcd  when  the  frost  occurred.  The 
indicated  production  this  yo:.tr  compared,  with  last  yea.r  by  classes  is:  filler,  this 
year  50,733,000  TDOun.dr.,  last  year  53,352,000  pounds;  binder,   this  year  54,093,000 
pounds,  last  year  81, 1.2]. ,000  poijuids;  \rropper,'  this  year  10,060,000  poiuids,  last 
year  11,376,000  pounds. 

PASTuKBS:     The  condition  of  farm  pasturcr?,  in  the  United  States  on  September  1  . 

o.veraged  better  th-^.n  on  that  date  in  8  ^-i  the  po.st  10  yea.rs,  but  was 
still  materially  below  a,vcragc  for  th.;  date  in  lecad.cs  prior  to  recent  drought. 
Timely  rains  in  the  7/estern  Corn  Belt  U':^tq  than  r.ffp.c':  the  deteriorating  effect  of 
dry  weather  from  Indiana  eastword  throu.g;i  l:'ow  Englar.d,  and  f-^r  the  country  as  a 
whole,  pastures  shov/Od  a  slight  im-prcvenont  during  Aug/ist  coirrpcarcd  to  a  usual 
decline  of  several  points  during  the  month. 
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On  September  1,  hov/ever ,  there  v/ere  some  areas  ci  extremely  poor  pastures,  chiefly  ' 
in  the  Central  G-reat  Plains,  Central  -?-oc'-^y  Mountain  States,  and  t.ie  Ohio  Valley,  . 
In  the.  latter  area  the  rains  of  late  AugTist  ani  eai-ly  Soptomccr  have  relieved  the 
severity  of  the  situation  and  in  the  eastern  h-'Jf  of  the  coiuitry  fall  pastures 
appear  likely  to  furnish  excellent  girazinf^  for  livestock. 

The  September  1  condition  of  pastures  in  Michigan,  vfisconsin,  and  the  States 
bordering  the  vest  h&ik  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Minnesota  southivard  to 
Arkansas  was  irxjisual-ly  good  for  this  time  of  the  j^ear.     In  lo'ria..  Missouri,  £?iLd 
portions  of  surrounding  States  v;he:'e  the  rains  of  late  July  cUid  early  August  re- 
lieved a  serious  threat  of  drought,  the  im-crovcir.ont  of  pastures  during  Aug-ast 
was  the  greatest  that  occurred  at  that  season  in  the  past  O'lartcr  century, 

Ihiring  Augiast  pastures  in  most  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  declined  sharply 
but  on  September  1  \'7ere  still  materially  better  than  on  that  date  a  year  agc»  Dry 
weather  in  the  Ohio  Valley  ,area  also  brought  about  severe  declines  in  pasture 
condition  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  E'entuck^v'^ ,  bat  recent  rains  have  s'lpplied  sjnple 
moisture _ in  most  areas.     In  tie  Soathoast,  pastures  vjcre  mostly  better  than  average 
for  September  1,  but  in  the  Garolinas  ,  ■3-oorgia  and  Alabojna  were  not  so  good  as  a 
year  ago. 

In  the  Northern  G-reat  Plains  Strtes  -pastures  and  ranges  showed  little  change 
from  a  month  ago  •.•.■ith  feed  conditions  and  prospects  fairly  good  and  better  than  in 
most  recent  years*     In  t'le  Central  Plains  area,  Kansas  pastures  shov;ed  improvement 
during  Augaist  "tjiit  in  iTobraska  the  drotight  continued  except  for  temporary  relief  by 
shov/ers  in  some  scattered  areas.    On  September  1  an  area  of  extreme  drought 
covered  most  of  south  central  Nebraska  and  extended  southv;estward  into  western 
Kansas,    Pastures  and  ranges  in  the  Tanhandlc  areas  of_Tnxas  and  Oklahoma  improved 
during  the  month,  but  in  v/ est  central  and  scuthwostcrn  Oklahoma  and  southeastoxn 
Texas  the  grovjth  of  grass  v/as  held  back  by  dry  weather.     In  New  Kcxico  -'and 
Arizona,  August    prccipi to.tion  matoriall','"  benefitted  pastures  and  ranges,  but  in 
the  Central  cOJid  Korthern  Rocl:y  Mou^itain  States  September  1  conditions  v/ere  rather 
spotted,  with  grass  short  in  much  cf  Utah,  soubhv/estern  Wyoming,  and  portions  of 
Colorado,  end  needing  rain  in  most  of  Idaho  and  Montana,     In  Calif '"rnia  pastures 
and  ranges  continued  in  better  thxn  usual  condition,  and  the  poor  pastures  in  the 
coastal  areas  of  Washington  appear  to  have  been  benefitted  by  recent  rains.  In 
v/estern  Oregon,  however,  pastures  in  early  Septem.ber  were  dry  and  short, 

IT'or  the  country  as  a  v/hole,  the  condition  of  pastures  on  September  1 
averaged  72  percent  cf  normal  conipared  v/ith  69  percent  on  that  date  a  year  ago, 
and  Septem:ber  1  lO-year  averages  of  51  percent  in  the  1929-58  period  and  79  per- 
cent in  the  1920-29  period  prior  to  recent  droughts, 

MILK  PHOSUCTICN;      Milk  procuction  was  much  bettor  maintained  than  usual  during 

August  this  year  anc"  or  September  1  prod'iction  per  cov;,  tctcJ. 
milk  production  and  m.ilk  proouction  per  unit  of  population  ■rero  all  record  high 
for  the  date.     In  herds  kept  by  crDp  corrcsoondents  milk  production  per  cow, 
averaging  14,38  pouiids,  exceeded  the  previous  high  of  14,23  pounds  for  that  date 
in  1938,     Total  production  on  Septomb:."r  1  this  year  was  some  2  or  o  percent  above 
last  ye£'j7<3  rec^rd/ior  that  tim.e  of  the  year  as  the  result  of  a  1  percent  increase, 
in  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  in  the  past  12  months  and  a  1-1/2  percent  higher 
production  per  cow, 

Im^oroved  August  pasturege  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  did  much  to  bring 
about  recovery  from  the  unusually  sharp  reduction  in  r.ilk  flow  evident  in  that  area 
during  late  July,    The  stimulation  of  milk  production  v/as  most  pronounced  in  States 
v;est  of  the  river  and  the  entire  VJcst  iTorth  Central  Group  shov/ed  only  about  a  fifth 
the  iisual  August  decline  in  milk  flow.    The  drying  of  pastures  in  important  dairy 
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States  from  Indiana  es.stward  no  dpu'bt  tended  to  reduce  milk  production  "out  in 
this  area  the  decline  in  pastures  cappears  to  have  been  largoj.^''  offset  "oy  liheral 
allovjances  of  sapploiaentary  feeds. 

Production  y^'or  cow  on  Soptejiihcr  1  aippears  to  nave  ocen  high  in  all  p^jrts 
of  the  country.     In  herds  kept  'ay  crop  correspondents  in  the  various  regions,' 
production  per  cov  ranf;v:d  fron  7  percent  aoovo  the  1929-.o8  average  in  the  ITorth 
Atlantic  group  of  States  to  14  percent  above  average  in  the  West  'Jorth  Central 
group.    Production  per  cov;  v/as  at  record  high  September  1  levels  in_lIow  York,' 
Michigan,  Iowa,  i.issouri,  Oregon,  and  i,-„a.s  belo?:  the  lO-year  average  in  only  4  of 
the  48  St-ates  <^  r.iostly  unimportant  from  a  milk  producing  staixdipoint ,    As  compared 
with  the  average  produc"^ion  on  Septombor  1  a  ve.?.r  ego,  loroduction  per  com  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Str.tcs  was  up  5  percent,  reflecting  considerably  better  pasture, 
and  fead  crop  conditicj\s»     Por  other  major  groups  of  States,  hov-ev-.-^r ,' production 
per  cow  rtuigcd  from  slightly  below  that  a  ycaj*  ago  to  about  2  percent  abcvo. 

The  pr opo:;-'tion  of  mi'^^.k  cows  in  crop  correspondents'     herds  reported  m.ilked 
on  September  1  averaged  74.3  percent,  materially  above  the  10-year  average  for 
the  date  but  less  than  in  any  of  the  past  3  years, 

EGG  P50ruC?I0?\r  PI:r  IiSF:      The  September  1  rate  of  lay  in  farm  flocks  roachGd  a 
new  high  record  for  that  dp to  of  o3«5  eggs  per  ICO  layers  ,  oomparod  with  3o«0 
eggs  a  year  ago  oUid  the  lO-year  (1929— 38)  Septem.ber  1  average  of  35,0  eggs. 
Heavier  than  usual  culling  of  the  loying  flock  this   summer  because  of  lev/  egg 
prices  and  favorable  .wofithcr  during  Aiigust  have  contri'butcd  to  this  record 
high  September  1  rate  of  lay. 

The  aggrega,te  of  the  9  first  of  the  month  layings  from  January  to  September, 
inclusive,  is  about  2  percent  sm.allor  than  the  la,yings  for  the  s  ame  period  in 
1939,  and  3  percent  belov/  the  record  high  in  1938.  but  thcj  are  about  5  percent 
above  the  10-yca.r  average  aggregate  for  this  i}^'2-''iod. 

Production  per  la.yer  \;as  larger  th<-ui  a  year  a>^go  in  the  Host  North  Central, 
South  Atlantic,  and  South  Central  States,  smaller  in  the  East  North  Central  and 
Western  Sta>,tes,  with  no  change  in  the  ITorth  Atlantic  a.rea.    New  high  records 
were  set  in  the  Wast  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  areas  and  the  record 
high  of  last  year  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  was  equaled. 

The  10-*year  (1939-38)  a.verage  September  1  rate  of  lay  was  exceeded  in  eJl 
areas  by  from  1  percent  in  the  ¥c stern  commercial  States  to  15  percent  in  the 
West  North  Central  States,  where  the  greatest  gains  have  be-n  mad.c. 
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O  OoO 

P.314 

Ariz* 

15*3 

12.5 

15.0 

494 

275 

435 

Utah 

24-*  6 

25.0 

25*0 

468 

475 

500 

3^'ev. 

26*7 

30.0 

28*0 

50 

60 

112 

V/ash. 

34*4 

34,5 

35.0 

1,148 

1,104 

1,015 

Creg. 

30.2 

31.0 

30,0 

1,862 

1,891 

1,550 

Calif* 

32*6 

54.0 

34.0 

2,368 

2,0'10 

2jl42 

u.s._  _ 

 ^25*2  

pa  f; 

 42  •_o  

_2jl299jl342  

a> 619,137  _ 

_2j.2:97_^185_ 

rnhp 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  AGRicuu.-ruRAi- r/iARKETiNQ  ©sRvicfe:  Washington,  D..  C. , 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  S£p.tej]i]3.er-10_aMC_ 

3|qo..P.ji.(„?*..'?.?J.  _ 

iMiitit  Mil  t  ir  1  ri  MUHi  I  u  tit  iMiii  III!  r  (iiHinuM  luiniiMHMUi  inn  ninnn  M  M  iiinntKMii  iinMniiitiMfiiMiiJiiitiiHiiiiMi  iMM  iM 


Yield  E.er  Acre 

:  Produ£.tion 

State  : 

Average 

•  * 

•  « 

Indicated 

:  Average      :  i 

Indicated 

1929-38 

:      1939  : 

1940 

:  1929-33     :     19^9  : 

1940 

Bushels 

—  Thou^and_Dushel3. 

Minn, 

13.2 

13.5 

15.0  - 

1,628    "    "  958 

1,170 

l^r.  Dak, 

9.1 

11.0 

10.5 

21,543  27,918 

28 , 192 

S.Dak,  

7.8 

 „12.0  

^  1U0_  _ 

 .6,449   ^5j_484  

_  _6^2S7  

3  States 

11,2 

10.7 

29,619  34,350 

n5_^5£9 

SPRING- 

V.^HSAT  (,Othe 

r  -chan  Durum) 

Me. 

20.4 

21.0 

22.0 

97 

84 

88 

N.Y. 

16.8 

18.0 

19.0 

137 

108 

95 

Pa.  . 

17.8 

13.5 

19.5 

204 

185 

214 

Ohio 

17.4 

16.0 

20.0 

170 

80 

100 

Ind. 

15.4 

18.0 

21.0 

182 

162 

125 

111.  ' 

16.3 

17.0 

25.5 

1,207 

612 

663 

Mich. 

15.9 

16.0 

17.5 

283 

.304 

315 

Wis. 

16.5 

15.0 

20.0 

1,211 

750 

920 

Minn. 

12.8 

13.5 

19.5 

17,748 

18 #630 

29 , 601 

Iowa 

13.8 

I0.5 

20.0 

510 

540 

600 

Mo . 

12.4 

12.0 

17.0 

104 

36 

l'^ 

I-'.  Dak. 

7.5 

10.5 

11.0' 

44,285 

56 5 144 

63,250 

S»Dak. 

7.5 

7.7 

9.5 

14,799 

13,028 

17,926 

^■^eor. 

S.  6 

8.0 

7,0 

2,214 

944 

945 

Kians. 

7.3 

5.5 

8.0 

170 

38 

.  200 

Mont. 

■  8.8 

13.5 

14,0 

24,586 

34,628 

40,530 

Idaho 

25.6 

28.0 

27r0 

11,457 

8,344 

8,640 

' 

11.3 

11.5 

13,0 

1,479 

1,092 

1,430^ 

Colo. 

12.9 

13.5 

13.0 

3,944 

2,295 

3,565 

IT.Mex. 

13.4 

11.0 

13.5 

356 

220 

284 

Utah 

28,0 

26.5 

25.5 

2,149 

1,749 

1,722 

Hey. 

24.2  ' 

25.0 

24.0 

312 

425 

.  384 

Wash. 

16.6 

19.0 

15.5 

20,078 

13 , 604 

15.,  531 

Or  s-c. 

20.5 

20.5 

19.5 

6,312 

3.1.178 

4_^S75 

U.S. 

10.6 

12.3 

13.3 

154,000 

157^180 

192_,122 

 W-^^  LPl.oduc.ti.on  '^^_01s.z^se_ 

2I.  for  the.  Un 

i.te.d_St.at.es. 

:               Vrinter  : 

S-Dring_  I 

iVhite  : 

Year 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

( v/inter  &  : 

Total 

1  -Hard  red  i_ 

S.of  t_r.ed_  l_ 

_Hard  red  1 

Dur-om  ij  —  L 

_s2.rin£)  : 

Thousand  oushels 

Thous.gjid  "bushels 

Tho.us.and_bushels 

Avg. 

1929-38 

317,953 

202,180 

114,244 

31,049 

89,250 

754,685 

1939 

307,231 

203,296 

129,706 

35,230 

79,508 

754,971 

1940  2/ 

285,620 

216,262 

160 , 445 

36,571 

84,562 

783,560 

ij  Includes  durun  v/heat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
2^/  Indicated  1940. 
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UNITED  STAXEIS   D  E  P  A        M  E  N  T  OP  AGRICULTURE: 
Crop    Report  agricul.turai.  marketing  service  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  OROR  REPORTING  BOARD  SeptGL-iber  IC^  194q_ 

September  1>  1940  "^jOO^iJ^^^l'^^^)  ' 


OATS 


:  Yi 

pid  pGr  Ac 

re 

t 
« 

Production 

State 

•  Avera,c*e 

! Indi     t  pd 

:  ■  A^'erage 

• 
• 

:  -Indicated 

_:_  1929-38 

:  1939 

:  19-^0 

5_  1929-38  . 

_:  1959   

._12.40  

-I-'  L4.  0  11  0  0 

.  ^Thousand  buslie^ls.  

Me. 

S6.7 

«->o*  U 

4,315 

4,598 

4,40'8 

■  283 

259 

273 

vt. 

33-0 

■^p  n 

1,849 

1,881 

1,792 

Mas  s» 

33.0 

'^R  0 

•171 

231 

245 

31-0 

3P  0 

•  64 

►62 

54 

Conn. 

^0  n 
0^2.  u 

193 

175 

224 

N,  Y. 

?7.  8 

33-0 

.'^4-  0 

23,076 

25,806 

25,5-04 

PQ  4 

PR  n 

00.  VJ 

1,549 

1,260 

1,419 

Pa. 

PR  P 

PQ  n 

"^R  0 

26,187 

26,274 

50,4-50 

Ohio 

'^n  4 

'TO  R 

44,220 

33,150 

4P .  5''^2 

Ind*, 

^  0.  0 

AR  n 

43,936 

«•>(:;  'lOr-; 

49 , 950 

11  1 

ou.  u 

AR  n 

119,452 

93,540 

149,712 

M"!  pVi  _ 

pc?  Q 

0  f  .»o 

38,305 

42,712 

48',  280 

'» X  to  . 

''AO  R 

76,147 

71,013 

94-,  542- 

ou*  0 

A7  0 

132,787 

151,552 

177,848 

X  (J  W  CL 

0  J...  i7 

t' J.  >J 

AO.  R 

191,235 

154,818 

213,111 

A-/  .1  *  <0 

00  n 

07  n 

0  •  u 

35,565 

40,920 

50,220 

XO  .  Jl 

PI  "^5 

1  Q  R 

28,349 

35,297 

32,760 

PT  ^ 

P7  n 

PP  0 

39  ,.533 

43,929 

51,660- 

A'  0  L/  X  . 

PI  ^  Q 

1  4^  5 

X^.  kJ 

P3  ^ 

48,256 

20,5-76 

33,628- 

E.OT1  C!  _ 

X<J. 

PP,  0 

C  O  • 

32,822 

21,L73 

45,080 

Dpi. 

oQ  n 

PQ  0 

• .  91 

87 

87 

Md. 

28.4 

27.5 

31. .0 

1,3-^14 

1 , 128 

1,085  ' 

^a. 

19.5 

20.0 

23.0 

2,197 

1 ,  oOO 

1 , 932 

W.  Va. 

1^.7 

20.0 

21.0 

2,086 

1,4-60 

1,386 

K.C. 

19.8 

24.0 

4,228 

5,692 

6,000 

s.c. 

21^3 

23-5 

22. '0 

8,910 

11,515 

10 , 670 

G-a. 

19-0 

21 -C 

19.5 

6,842 

6,946 

8 ,  t338 

Fla. 

14.  6 

15.5 

14.0 

114 

124 

■  12b 

]  6.2 

17-0 

20.0  ■ 

1,959 

952 

l,<do0  ■ 

xenn. 

1  6.0 

1  7.0 

21.0 

1,598 

1,445 

1 , 680 

A1  ^5  A 

19-0 

21-5 

20.  D 

2,126 

2,838 

3,  160 

Mi  qc'^ 

?p- 

^  ij 

3P-0 

1  , 

2,736 

3,648 

Ark.. 

19-0 

21-5 

2, 653 

2,904 

3,118 

XI  ct. 

P  4-  4 

34-0 

..  814 

1,664 

2, -040 

Vis — L  ex. 

Pn  R 

17  0 

-1.0 

.25,879 

21,114 

29,463  • 

X  C  A. 

^0.  0 

P'^  0 

25.0 

35,299 

28,750 

34,375 

Mr>ri  + 

PP  1 

C7  R 

28.0 

5,716 

8,002 

7,812 

oo.  0 

00 .  u 

34.0 

4,827 

6,232 

5,538 

25.5 

2,762 

2,288 

;  2,295 

Colo, 

27-8 

29-0 

!  28.0 

;  4,460 

.  4,205 

•  4,060 

N.Mex. 

25.4 

22.0 

'.22.0  • 

1  581 

638 

638 

Ariz. 

26.9 

23.0 

■  27.0 

285 

230 

270 

Utah. 

36,1 

35.0 

35.5 

1,324 

980 

953 

35.2 

35.0 

40.0* 

il5 

245 

280. 

Wash. . 

48.1 

49.0 

40.0*  . 

7,791 

11,221 

9,600 

Oreg. 

31,6 

'X'-l  R 

26.0'  ■ 

8 , 682 

11,7^5 

8,. 340 

Calif. 

■■  a5j.8 

29.6 

■  29.0'- 

3^017 

5,944 

4^350 

U.S.  

 21  _ 

 ^28.3  _ 

 34.J  _ 

_lj_024j_852_ 

937,215  _ 

J.uaQ6^Ql_ 
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UNITED  SXATES   DEPARTMENT  OK  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  agricul-vural  marketing  service  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 


crop  reporting  board 


S  ept_em"D  er  J.p_,  1940 


iiiiiii»iimimiin>">  I'll"'""""""""  I """"""""""""" """""""""""" iiiMiiiii"Miiiiiiiii"iii"""nii"iMU"iii"iiiii"iii"MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiii"iiiii"iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiin 

BARLEY 


TT  ••in  A 

yield_j)er  Acre 

Prod.uctioii 

State 

:  Average 

Indicated  J 

Average 

:                   :  Indicated 

:  1929-C3S 

:      1939  I 
Bushels 

1940  : 

1929-o8 

:      1939  : 
Thousand  "bushels 

1940 

Me. 

29.3 

29.0 

30.0 

117 

116 

120 

vt« 

27.0 

28.0 

27.0 

105 

140 

135 

24.0 

27.0 

28,5 

3  J  o40 

3,942 

3,876 

TiT  T 

27.2 

30.0 

30.0 

30 

150 

240 

Pa.  . 

26.0 

29. 5 

26o0 

1 J  601 

3,658 

3,900 

Ohio 

2o.2 

2o»0 

30.0 

T        O  PI  (*i 

1»273 

1,250 

1,650 

Ind, 

20.2 

21.0 

29.0 

622 

903 

1,740 

Tit 
111. 

24.8 

24.5 

34o0 

5  J  855 

•  4,140 

4,590 

Mich. 

22»4 

29,0 

31.0 

4»820 

5,771 

5,425 

Wis. 

27.2 

29.0 

36.0 

21i^96 

22,591 

23,832 

Minn* 

21.  6 

28  oO 

29.0 

43 f 217 

59,808 

58,232 

lov/a 

24.3 

24.5 

32.0 

12 f 486 

15,794 

12,800 

MO. 

17.5 

21.0 

23.0 

852 

3,423 

3,910 

14.0 

18.5 

15.5 

o  rr  Ann 

25 » 478 

30,618 

27,962 

S.Dak. 

15.3 

17.0 

19.5 

24, o61 

24,633 

31,356 

Nebr. 

17.6 

13.0 

16.0 

12,831 

14,651 

22,896 

Kans. 

13.7 

11.0 

16.0 

5, 681 

7,480 

16,096 

Md. 

29.4 

30.0 

27.5 

904 

2,160 

2,090 

Va.  . 

25.0 

'~>Q  A 

26.0 

933 

2,320 

•  2,184 

W,  Va» 

24.6 

24.5 

23,0 

112 

245 

207 

18.1 

20.0 

22,0 

26d 

220 

286 

Ky. 

22.4 

22.0 

25,0 

410 

1,122 

1,500 

Tenn, 

17.  6 

17.5 

20.0 

471 

962 

1,400 

Okla. 

15.2 

16.0 

16,0 

1,600 

■  6,048 

5,504 

Tex. 

16.0 

15.0 

16,0 

2, -'^45 

•  2,955 

3,632 

Mont. 

19.0 

24^0 

23.5 

2, 621 

■  5,088 

4,724 

■l-aaho 

33.8 

36.0 

33.0 

4,249 

5,580 

6,039 

wyo. 

21.2 

24,0 

27,0 

1,  bOl 

1,560 

1,809 

Colo. 

19.0 

19,5 

21.0 

8,096 

7,566 

9,786 

N.Mex* 

20.8 

20.0 

20.0 

T  C  /I 

lo4 

160 

180 

Ariz. 

30.4 

33.0 

32,0 

686 

1,122 

1,248 

Utah 

37.6 

37.0 

35.0 

1,712 

2,405 

2,450 

Nev. 

37.2 

35.0 

36.0 

260 

525 

540 

Wash. 

31.6 

32 . 5 

29.5 

1,791 

3,120 

4,100 

Oreg. 

29.0 

29,5 

24,5 

2,806 

5,222 

4,900 

Calif. 

26.7 

25.0 

28.0 

29,590 

30,850 

35,516 

U.S. 

20.6 

21.9 

22.9 

225,436 

276,298 

304,955 

H  I 


State 


Ark. 
La. 

Tex. 

Calif, 

U.S. 


_Producti.on  

:  Indicated 


193 


_:  194a  


 liel^  'R'^L  4cre_  :  . 

Average     :  :  Indicated  :  Average 

1929-3a  „:  1959   :„  1940  :_1929-S8_  . 

 Bushels    ^^Thousand  hushels.  

50.7  51.0  53.0  8,320  8,721  10,441 

40,3  43,0  37,0  18,316  20,597  18,093 

51.0  52.0  52.0  '3*™  13,988  15,132 

_  68i.2  75i,0  73j.O  Z»848    9,000   8a614_ 

47,9  50.3  47.7  44,254   ^52,306   52^.2 80_ 
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UNiT'ED  SXATEiS   Cf^'r'/\R1'ME:t'i~f-  OF  AGRJCULTUFeE 
Crop    Report  agricuuturai.  mark-et.nq  servjce  Washington,  D.  c, 

as  of  .CROP  REPORXiNa  BOARD  S^^P^^Il^®''       ♦  ^^^l. 

September  1,  1940  llM^l'MZilD??.!.... 

fttlMllliriMlMMIIIIIIIMMMIMOIIIMrifllMilMllll  lintllMIHnnillllMinMIIIIMI'IllllllllllinilMIIIMIIIiMnillllllHIIMUIMIiniMrilllHIIIIIIHIIII^ 


BUCmHAT 


I  11 

eld  par  acre 

• 

Production 

state 

*             it  u 

J  Average 
5  1929-38 

i  1939  ; 

•  » 

indicat;ed  : 
1940  : 

Avera^'e 
1929-38 

;    19.32  ; 

Indicated 
1940  . 

ll^.ousand  biishcls 

Maine 

17,8 

13.0 

IS.O 

204 

1X7 

14A 

Vt. 

20,1 

23.0 

23,0 

40 

46 

46 

Y. 

17.1 

15.5 

15,0 

2,570 

2,077 

2,115  • 

t.  J. 

19,6 

18.0 

20.0 

22 

18 

40 

Pa* 

17.6 

15. C 

17,0 

2,538 

1,808 

1,632- 

Ohio 

ie.5 

16.0 

17.5 

359 

192 

228 

Ind. 

13,6 

14.0 

14.0 

215 

168 

210 

111. 

14.5 

15.5 

15.0 

102 

16 

15 

Mich, 

11.7 

13.0 

13.5 

237 

247 

230 

Wis, 

11,0 

12.5 

12.5 

173 

1G2 

175 

Minn, 

Q  r> 

.12,5 

11.0 

231 

188 

154 

Icwa 

12,7 

12.0 

14*0 

78 

O  \_ 

42 

Mo. 

10.0 

10.0 

9,5 

10 

lo 

10  . 

Dak. 

5.7 

11.0 

10.0 

50 

11 

10 

S,  Dak. 

6.8 

9.0 

9.0 

48 

9 

9 

Del. 

11.0 

11.0 

12  ♦O 

11 

11 

12 

Md* 

19,  U 

20,0 

112 

100 

TIT 
Hi. 

Va. 

.  12.7 

14.0 

iri.o 

175 

182 

195 

Va. 

17.0 

16.5 

15.5 

335 

248 

217 

C. 

14.0 

14.0 

15.0 

58 

56 

64. 

10,1 

8.0 

12.0 

•  20 

16 

24 

Tennj|_ 

■12*3 

10,5 

12.0 

25 

21 

24 

15*^  ^ 

15.1 

15.3 

7,617 

5,759 

5,707 

FLAX.SSED 


Mich, 

6.8 

8.5 

9.0 

59 

68 

81 

Wis. 

10,7  . 

11,0 

12,5 

58 

121 

175 

Mi  nu. 

8,2 

10.0 

10.5 

5,140 

12,230 

16,180 

Iowa 

9.1  • 

10.5 

13.0 

147 

945 

2,600 

Mq.  • 

4-.  2 

5. 5 

6.0 

13 

25 

30 

N.  Dak. 

4,3 

5,0 

6.0 

3,342 

2,055 

3,948 

S,^  Dak, 

4,2 

8.0 

7.5 

959 

1,296 

2,115 

Nebr, 

1/  5.5 

6.0 

10,0 

38 

6 

20 

Kans  ♦ 

5,9 

7.9 

9.0 

280 

735 

-  1,170 

Tex, 

« ...  ^ 

11,5 

6.0 

207 

174 

Mont, 

3.6 

4.5 

7.0 

"495 

562 

945 

Idaho  . 

8.5 

7,5 

85 

58 

Ariz. 

— — ^ 

22,0 

22*0 

110 

264 

Wash. . 

— a 

11.0 

9.5 

99 

66 

Oreg. 

— } 

9.5 

8.5 

57 

42 

Calif. 

i/'i7«:^ 

16,0 

21.0 

l/'549 

1,728 

2,ei4 

 6»g 

._8^  9_  _ 

_  _  ._  9»7  _  _ 

-10, 846   

_20,330  _ 

 30 , 662  _ 

,  1/. Short 

-time  aT enrage. 

G?J\.IN  S0RG-KLT;S 

\  Mp, 

11.4 

16.0 

17.0 

2,270 

3,600 

3,638  • 

»S.  Lak^ 

8.0 

9.0 

4,072 

4,212 

'  Kebr, 

10*3 

10.0 

9,5 

1,208 

5,410 

6,678 

! Xans • 

9*8 

8.5 

12.5 

12,238 

11,186 

23,688 

9»4 

a  e; 
w « \^ 

11,0 

653 

542 

605 

Okla, 

•  ^  8*8 

8.0 

12.0 

12,433 

9,600 

15,560 

■  Tes:, 

12#6 

11.0 

14.5 

45,412 

38,115 

55,767 

'  Colo, 

8*0 

8,5 

10.5 

2,048 

2,150 

4,221 

"N.  Mex. 

10^-3 

13,5  ■ 

13.0 

3,348 

4,725 

4,914 

Ariz, 

27*6 

25.3 

27,0 

970 

759 

891 

Calif. 

^^.lO^  _ 

 ^3i.a  _  . 

3,219 

S»i43  _ 

 4:,aia 

 11»3  _ 

 \l-.Z  ^  « 

-S4,148 

83, 10^ 

 15ii,292.  ^ 

SHH 
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UNITED  ST'ATEIS   DE:PARTrV.E:NT  OF  AGRICULTURE: 
Crop    RERORT  agricuuturau  marketing  service  WaGhington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORT!  NQ  BOAF^D  S ej) t emlD ei*'  10»-'JL940_ 

_Septemoer  1^__1940_       .......  ■  3f^OO]?7M^^ 


IIIMII'll|Itll|lt(l|tlll 

lltlllllillltflifilF""t(l''"' 

1 1  It  ri III  If  1 1 M  i 1 n 11 1 1  til ti 1 1  If  1 II  It  1 iiii 1  III  lit  11 1 1  n 1 1 1 M 1 ti II ( 1  111  f 1 1 1 1  If  1 1  III  1 II II 1 

1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 II 1  Ml  It  1 1 1 1  M 1  III  ri 

ttlKllintlllllllllllli  Ullf  Hlllt 

TA^^E  IIAY  ■ 

• 

1 1  H  X  0.  p  6  J.    AC  X  e 

fl 
ft 

Production 

State 

:  Average 

»                                    .  •. 
•  • 

.vera^e  : 

• 
• 

Indicat  ed 

_:_1929-38. 

_   ♦    J-.^i-'jl     • 

929-38  : 

 193.9  _  _: 

1940 

Tons 

Thou 

sand  tons 

Me. 

0.87 

n  CI 

0 . 90 

862  • 

918 

904 

^  1.02 

"        1  no 

X  .  (Jo 

380  • 

394 

407'  - 

vt.  '  ■ 

1.17 

1  Ol 

1  on 

1,085 

1,133 

1,123 

Mass.  ■ 

1^34 

J.  6  ( 

X  .  'i-O 

488 

504 

579 

1.24 

±.10 

T  '7n 
X  •  oU 

50  ■ 

52 

60 

Conn. 

1.  «32 

JL.  ,d'J 

1  An 

408 

412 

480  [ 

1.22 

L»<JO 

X  •  '-tj. 

4,949  .  ■ 

4,179 

5,567,,  - 

1.51 

Xc.  O  1 

X  •  O  f 

334 

299 

372 

Pa,  ' 

1»  20 

X  •  OO 

2,968  ■ 

2,658 

3,254 

Ohio  ■ 

1.14 

1  /n 

2,979 

3,577 

3,991 

Ind. 

1.14 

X.  oo 

1  '7n 

X  »  OU 

2,138 

2,723 

2,947 

Ill*,' 

1.21 

X . 

1  ^n 

3,279 

4,183 

4,220 

Mich. 

1.20 

1  OQ 

Xe  (c;y 

T  t^n 

X  •  •J'U 

3,096 

3,415 

4,016 

Vis.. 

1.41 

X  »  ^  D 

1  Qn 

X  •  oU 

4,645 

5,829 

7,238  . 

Minn.  • 

1.33 

Xo 

1  Rn 

X  *  OU 

3,543 

4,773 

4,701 

Iowa- 

1»  56 

X.OO 

T  Rn 

X  •  OU 

4,216 

4,814 

6,106 

Mo, 

.88 

X  .  ^ 

1  no 

2,427 

"7  OOO 
O  ,     O  <0 

3,158 

.90 

X.  uo 

1  10 
±  •  xw 

1,079 

1,094 

1,101  . 

S.Dak. 

•  84 

Q  7 
.  y  O 

•  ^70 

865 

719 

701 

l^ehr. 

1.38 

X.  oO 

1  7R 

2,103  • 

1,118 

.1,284 

Eans«  ■ 

"    lo35 ■ 

X.OD 

X  •  'xiJ 

1,443 

994 

1,286 

Del. 

1 0  31 

X.  ;C.b 

X  »  OO 

82 

91 

102 

Md. 

1.21 

X.  V 

X  •  oc- 

464 

518 

557  .  - 

Va. 

.95 

on: 

T    T  n 
1  •  xU 

923 

983 

1  178  ' 

W.  Va* 

.96 

1.  ul 

1  ,  XO 

644 

718 

820 

i^.c.  ■  - 

•  81 

•  do 

696 

991 

1,012 

S.G..  ■ 

.72 

•  CO 

•  ro 

362 

541 

518  • 

G-a.  ■ 

.54 

KO 

etc 

•  Ob 

450 

579 

636 

Fla.  ' 

.55 

r;-! 
.  <^X 

•  o  ^ 

49 

51 

59 

Ky. 

1.01 

1.10 

1  •  10 

1 , 317 

1,582 

.  1,642 

Tenn. 

.91 

T  nn 

OO 

1,372  ■ 

1,629 

1,590  ■ 

Ala. 

.73 

.  ^1 

•  f  <i 

494 

596 

607 

Miss. 

1.17 

i.  2  / 

1  O/I 

708 

1,140 

1,121 

Ark., 

1.00 

1  no 

1  TO 

1 .  Ic 

746 

1,080 

1,172 

La. 

1.18 

X.  o O 

T  on 

500 

405 

394  . 

Okla. 

1.26 

X.  ^'X 

1  •  oO 

668 

755 

855 

Tex.  ' 

.97 

.  oo 

1  nR 
1  •  uo 

745  . 

1,022 

1,224 

Mont» 

1.17 

X  .  r 

1  •  oU 

1,724 

1,900 

'  1,929 ■  ■ 

Idaho 

•  ■  2.13 

oil 

2,239 

2,196 

2,366. 

Wyo  . 

'    ■    ■  1.20 

Tin 

X.  xu 

1  Pr^ 

892 

803 

940 

Colo. 

1.57 

X  •  ^rO 

1   f^n  ■  •  •  ■  •  ■  ■ 

1  ■  OU 

1,797 

1,537  . 

1,664  . 

HeMex*' 

2.00 

X  .  O 

p  nn 

o  •  'vU         ,  . 

265 

266 

278 

Ariz*  ■ 

2.59 

509 

475 

473-  ■ 

Utah  '  ■ 

2.00 

lo91 

-  2.07 

1,056 

963 

1,035  " 

Nev. 

.    .  1.91 

1.84 

2.05 

363 

338 

383 

Wash. 

1.79 

1.91 

1.95 

1,635 

1,891 

1,970 

Oreg. 

1.76 

1.79 

1.85 

1,549 

1,476 

1,510 

C_al.ii..  _ 

_  _2i_59 

  2.82  

_  _2.,_98 

_  4,259  _ 

  4,184  _ 

_  „  4 ,  ^5.  _ 

 1^.25 

  1.30_  _ 

^  J- J39  _  _  _ 

_69,65Q.  _ 

.  75,725 

_  _84,L2S.  _ 

mhp 
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UNITEID  STAT  ES   DEPART  me:  NT   OF   AG  Rl  C  U  L.T  U  REl 
Crop    Report  agricultural  marketing  service  Washington,  D.  C, , 

.•    ■  °^  CROP  REPORTING  BOAF^  Sispt emb(?X.J_Q^..-I9-C) 

Septem-ber...! ,...1940  '  "  .3.;.Q.Q...£.,.Mi......lE.,.l,..).  


1 n 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 [ M 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1  f  1 1 1 1 

1  1  M  1  1 1 1  ( >  1  1 II  1  1  tf  1  H  M  r  1 1  ri  1  M  1 11 1 1 1 1  M  1  1 

III  1 tl II II 1 M  M 1 M 1 tl 1 1 1 1  M  1  M 

til  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1  mil  1 M  tl  nil  nil  1 M  M  1 

III  lllllllll  IIIIIIM  MM  niMllllltlllllf  llttUlllltllll  IHIII  Ull  M  tM  1 

lIMrftlKllllllf  lllllltMMIIlKHtl 

ALYKIjJ'X  HAY 

1/ 

Yield  _per  acre 

_Producti_on  _ 

»J  0  cL  0  fcJ  • 

Averafi:e  I 

• 

1939 

T  VT     -?,'">  o  4-  o  ^  • 

Average 

1  * 

1939 

T'^iri'i           p>  r] 
X  iiu.  J.  u  d  0 1;  u. 

1929-33  : 

J.  J  'iL'  • 

1929-38 

•  • 

Tpjis 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

1.48 

1.45 

•  1,50 

9 

9 

9 

N.  'h. 

1,97 

1,60 

2.20 

7 

5 

7 

Vt. 

2.20 

1.95 

2.45 

24 

25 

34 

Mas  s , 

2, 26 

2.15 

2,40 

14 

17 

22 

E.  I. 

2.20 

2.45 

2 

2 

2 

Conn, 

2,78 

2.30 

3,10 

35 

37 

46 

IT.  Y. 

1.39 

1.55 

2,10 

505 

453 

674 

N,  J. 

2»15 

2.00 

2,35 

85 

96 

122 

J.  ci. 

1.39  ■ 

1.65 

2.00 

304 

355 

452 

Ohio 

1.82 

2.00 

2,05 

553 

1,032 

1,101 

Ind. 

1,69 

1,80 

1.85 

525 

853 

877 

111. 

2.04 

2.25 

2.20 

707 

1,060  ., 

1,047 

Mich. 

1«  53 

1,50  ■  . 

1.80 

1,342 

1 , 650 

2,059 

Wis. 

1.96 

1.75  ' 

2.45  - 

1,343 

1,972 

2,818 

Minn, 

1,72 

2,00 

2.00 

1,553 

2,424 

2,520 

Iowa 

2.07 

2.10 

2.40 

1,440 

1 ,  846 

2,194 

Mo. 

1,90 

2.25 

2,25 

341 

472 

482 

Dak, 

1.02 

1.10 

1.35 

206 

125 

151 

S.  Dak, 

,94 

.95 

1.10 

513 

229 

244 

Webr, 

1.51 

1.30 

1.40 

1,670 

790 

809 

Kans , 

1.52 

1.60^ 

1.70 

1 , 042 

656 

830 

Del. 

2.32 

2.30 

2.50  •. 

13 

12 

15 

Md, 

1.95 

1.85 

2.10 

59 

65 

76 

Va. 

1.72 

1,85 

2.00 

91 

120 

124 

W.  Va. 

1,76 

2.00 

2.10 

30 

54 

63 

1.82 

1.60 

1.85 

12 

14 

18 

s.  c. 

1.71 

1.55 

1,60 

3 

5 

3 

Cra. 

1.78 

1.50 

1,35  • 

9 

9 

11 

Ky. 

1,56 

1.80 

1.70 

202 

317 

314 

Tenn. 

1.52 

1.70 

1.80  ■ 

62 

122 

135 

Ala, 

1.39 

1,40 

1.40 

5 

4 

4 

Miss, 

2.20 

2.30 

2.20 

96 

150 

147 

Ark. 

1.87 

1,30 

2.05  • 

120 

148 

134 

La, ' 

2-.  08 

2.20 

2.15 

36 

48 

52 

Okla. 

1.76 

1,55 

2.00 

404 

456 

518 

Tex, 

2.27 

2.30 

2.40 

154 

248 

271 

Mont, 

1,55 

1.80 

1.85 

1,057 

1.192 

1,286 

Idaho 

2.42  . 

2,40 

2,  65 

1,892 

1,855 

2,009 

Wyo . 

1.48 

1.45 

1,55 

554 

575 

Colo, 

1.89 

1.85 

1,90 

1,314 

1,186 

1,182 

N.  Max, 

2.37 

2,40 

2.45 

214 

218 

228 

Ari  z. 

2,90 

2,50 

2.35  • 

443 

390 

378 

Utah 

2.06 

2,00 

2,15 

994  • 

894 

961 

Nev, 

2.17 

2.10 

2.30 

301 

286 

320 

Wash, 

2.52  ' 

2,40 

2.60 

577 

720 

827 

Oreg, 

2.50 

2.55 

2,50. 

636 

673 

699 

Calif, 

_  ^.02_ 

4,30 

4.30 

_  _2j  997_ 

  3,229 

3j_358_ 

U.  S. 

_  1,94  ^ 

2,00 

2.19 

 27,035 

 30_j,258_ 

1,/  Included  in  tame  hay. 

SHH 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  agricultural  MA^KeriNca  service  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  S_eptem"ber  10 ,  _1940 

Sep.tem])er_  lj__19^^^^  '^OOY,l[rj^,^ 

■  IIMIIMItl  IIIIHIIII  III  I  I  IIMI  IIIIIHMI  linill  llli  IIIHlMMIIMlin  IMMtllllllinil  IIIIUI  MIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIII  IIMIII  iniM  IIITIIinilllllllHMIIIIIIIIIItlllin  I  IIIIMIII  I  11^ 


CLOVEH  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  1/ 


Yield  per  acre 

• 

Production 

^  +  Q  +•  <=  • 

iiv  ei  age 

1939 

Jr  I  e  ±  1  m  1  nary 

:     Average  t 

1939  * 

Prel.iminary 

:     1929-38  : 

• 

1940 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

0,97 

1.02 

1.00 

480 

1.15 

1.10 

1.25 

oO  o 

oo  o 

272 

Vt, 

1.21 

1.25 

1.25 

855 

Mass. 

1.4-4 

1.32 

1.60 

O  1  o 

O  O  X 

467 

R.  I. 

1.36 

1.25 

1.45 

'^0 

O  JL 

38 

Conn, 

1.40 

1.25 

1.45 

'277 

Y. 

1.21 

1,05 

1.40 

^  QPR 

1  f^P 

O  I  Xc3o 

4,119 

K»  J. 

1.36 

1,10 

1.45 

pn^ 

1  PQ 

XoC7 

'167 

Pa» 

1.16 

1.05 

1.30 

p  1  PA 

2,606 

Ohio 

1.02 

1.10 

1.30 

2,396 

Ind, 

.97 

1.10 

1,25 

1  >  U  0  D 

OOft 

1,325 

111. 

1,09 

1.20 

1.25 

1  ,  ODD 

1,730 

Mich. 

1.04 

1.15 

1.30 

1 ,  D'±z/ 

±  ,  4oO 

1,644 

Wis. 

1.27 

1.35 

1.55 

2,  i^DO 

o ,  14o 

3,644 

Minn. 

1.21 

1.35 

1.30 

1 ,  i4b 

1 ,  lyb 

1,117 

Iowa 

1.12 

1,05 

1.20 

1 ,  boU 

2,300 

Mo. 

.78 

.90 

.90 

1 , 3 

T     Pi  O  O 

1 ,  uyy 

1,089 

N.  Dak, 

.90 

1.00 

1,15 

25 

lb 

14 

S.  Dak, 

.77 

.85 

,  85 

2  r 

1  /I 

±4 

13 

•  97 

.95 

1.15 

d2 

14 

Kans. 

,94 

1.00 

1.20 

±  J.U 

oo 

48 

Del. 

1.20 

1.15 

1  35 

A  O 

4o 

53 

Md, 

1,12 

1.20 

1*25 

ooy 

ob4 

379 

Va. 

1.00 

,90 

1.25 

4b  r 

oy4 

548 

¥.  Va. 

,95 

1.00 

1.20 

/ion 

4<sU 

454 

C. 

.90 

1.00 

1  00 

DU 

79 

Ga. 

.96 

.95 

.90 

3 

4 

4 

Ky. 

.92 

1.10 

1.10 

382 

385 

408 

Tenn. 

.91 

.95 

1.00 

243 

214 

214 

Ala. 

.81 

.95 

•  85 

A 

t: 

p; 
»-/ 

4 

Mi  s  s . 

1.24 

1.30 

1.20 

5 

10 

11 

Ark. 

,88 

1.00 

1.00 

51 

52 

42 

Mont.  ^ 

1.30 

1.60 

295 

307 

r?  c  Q 

Idaho 

1.36 

1.30 

1,50 

193 

182 

200 

Wyo. 

1.08 

.90 

1.15 

114 

93 

118 

Colo. 

1,37 

1.10 

1.50 

211 

156 

202 

Mex. 

1.27 

1.15 

1.30 

10 

8 

10 

Utah 

1.45 

1.25 

1.55 

32 

25 

34 

Nev. 

1.27 

1,10 

1.40 

31 

23 

29 

Wash, 

2.06 

2.15 

2.15 

389 

439 

439 

Oreg, 

1.58 

1.45 

1.60 

180 

123 

128 

Calif. 

1.62 

1.60 

1,80 

60 

56 

-  63 

U.  S. 

1.12 

1.14 

1.30 

26,030 

23,640 

28,392 

l/  Included 

in  tAine 

hay; 

excludes 

sweetclover 

and  lespedeza. 

SHH 
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UNITED  s"t-ate:s  de:partme:nt  of  aqricu utu re: 
Crop   Report  aqricuuturau  map.ketinq  servick  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  CROP  RBPORTING  BOAFJD  Sei^tem'ber  10 ,  J.SJ:0_ 

tiiiiiiiMitiriitniiMiMtiiMiiiMtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiKiiiiiiMMiiiitiitiiMwitMiMfiitiuiiiiinniiiiitiiinniiiun 


WILD  IIAJ  •  PASTimE 


1  J 

 Yi.eI.<i_Jps.r__A,cr 

0  • 
«  .  « _ 

-  Eroduciisin 

« 

iCiind  i  ii  an_S^i.eia'b£.r_l 

Average 

Average 

«  « 

X  .1.  PI  121. 

:  Avera.f^e  X 

» 

^   _   _  JL 

1929-38 

T  Q  J  n  • 

 .L    -U   • . 

JL 929-38.. 

J...  19.39„.  1 

_i2.4a . 

«  * 

 -2ns. 

Percent 

0*95 

6 

7 

7 

74 

68 

72 

on 

on 

1.00  . 

6 

7 

7 

75 

72 

75 

Vti^  ^ 

T  nr> 

.90 

7 

10 

9 

79 

75 

75 

MasSf 

Q 

0  c; 

1.05 

7 

8 

7 

72 

57 

6  7 

I» 

•  OD 

»  00 

.95 

1 

1 

1 

72 

55 

Conn* 

.L»  Uo 

1  TO 

1.05 

9 

11 

9 

72 

53 

84 

« yj 

D  K 

•  oO 

1.00 

40 

49 

58 

66 

50 

72 

1     O  1 

1 4  oU 

1,35 

17 

16 

15 

68 

55 

72 

Pao. 

t  ■ 

r?n 

,90 

10 

10 

13 

67 

60 

74 

Ohio 

RR 

.90 

3 

4 

66 

74 

62 

Ind% 

»  GO 

Qn 

.90 

7 

5 

5 

62 

83 

51 

111^  ' 

pn 

.90 

16 

10 

13 

60. 

89 

04 

Mich, 

PI 

•  O.L 

.90 

28 

24 

20 

53 

71 

86 

Vis» 

1  nR 

1.10 

272 

262 

275 

55 

64 

0  . 

Minn* 

on 

1  nn 

1.05 

1,514 

1,357 

1,382 

52 

72 

rb 

I  owa 

1  n-s 

1.10 

175 

142 

150 

61 

84 

92 

Mo, 

• 

1  i  on 

1.05 

123 

133 

142 

53 

86 

81 

■^T*Dak, 

•  •.„) 

.  85 

1,129 

932 

1,101 

42 

54 

74 

.55 

909 

900 

945 

41 

45 

60 

,^n 

.50 

1,644 

l,olu 

1,096 

53 

45 

44 

plans* 

,95 

690 

655 

622 

50 

63 

ty± 

1.10  . 

2 

1 

1 

69 

70 

f  J. 

.86 

1«  00 

.90 

3 

4 

4 

65 

72 

f  D 

•Va* 

.76 

,95 

7 

14 

15 

75 

91 

Q7 

.76 

,85 

7 

10 

10 

74 

81 

7Q 

.95 

1.10 

lao 

24 

44 

44 

80 

89 

,76 

.75 

.75 

13 

19 

19 

69 

81 

7P 

■CTa. 

-  80 

.80 

15 

16 

15 

72 

84 

78 

.  6R 

.70 

2 

I 

1 

82 

87 

OD 

♦  " 

1  .  T  0 

.95 

16 

28 

24 

71 

84 

60 

Tenn* 

-7S 

Q5 

.90 

26 

.  45 

38 

70- 

81 

Ala# 

P,n 

8R 

,75 

33 

30 

73 

87 

Miss* 

t  ^  0 

T  pn 

1»05 

59 

102 

74 

70 

82 

81 

.Irk,  .  • 

1.10 

150 

164 

157 

.  55 

72 

83 

La. 

1  -  '^n 

1.20 

21 

25 

24 

73 

80 

83 

-  Okla, 

RR 

1  nn 

1.10 

424 

478 

526 

47 

59 

71 

Tex» 

on 

QR 

1,05 

220 

257 

299 

57 

60 

71 

Mont* 

7c; 

1  nn 
±*  uu 

,95 

400 

551 

4t;7 

53 

69 

74 

Idaho 

90 

.90 

86 

73 

73 

73 

68 

•  68 

.  60 

.70 

196 

161 

192 

69 

57 

A7 

Colo^ 

•  92 

,80 

.80 

330 

275 

2S3 

63 

45 

56 

V  f.f   

,74 

^55 

.70 

17 

13 

18 

67 

72 

71 

Ai'iz* 

•  98 

•  80 

1.00 

10 

6 

8 

82 

75 

71 

.Utah. 

1^04 

1,00 

1.00 

66 

60 

53 

70 

55 

53  ■ 

iiley»  _ 

»98 

•  90 

1.10 

122 

123 

151 

75 

74 

89  ■ 

^  ^^ash% 

1*18 

1,20 

1.10 

36 

34 

31 

64 

60 

63 

:Ore>-." 
"£alif,_ 

1,00 

1*00 

1.00 

227 

.  209 

215 

68 

61 

62 

 Ia.10 

l-.3^  ^  _ 

_  __167__ 

 159  

^239_  _ 

 71  _  _ 

64_ 

.2.. 5..^  ^ 

RT 

.  ^-..81 

_9j_298_ 

_.8^SaO_  _ 

8^92:---.  - 

 61  _  _ 

69 

12.^  ^ 

im*bp 


UNITED  SXAT'ES   DEPA  RT  M  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE: 


Crop    Report  agricuutural  marketing  service  Washington,  D,  C., 

as  of  crop  reporting  board  Septemlper  .10>  194C' 

Sep t ember  1.  1940.  ILQQIp"^ j; E ._T . )  ' 


M  f  1 1  f  t :  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  1 M 1 1 1 1 

MiiitiinlfliitiittltniiililiiniiMiiili/UdliniiiiiKititurifitililttllitiiitiitiiiiiiiittiiiil 

IUinUfllMMIIMIIICIIIII*IMiniMMllltltllll|lllllt(ltlinilll(tllMlltllllllil}Mtrili|lMltMrHIIII<Mllllllttllll1 

COWPEAS 

State 

1 

Condition  Sep temper  1  : 

Average    :      to^q      *      i  o/in  ' 
1929-38    :      ^           i      -^^'^  ; 

Condition  Se;£teniber  1 
Average      :                ■  : 
1929-38      J        "-^^^        :  ^"^"^ 

Percent  Percent 


Ih  Y. 

■78 

72  •  • 

78  , 

— _ 

-~ 

N.  J. 

80 

83  . 

33 

78 

81 

84 

Pa* 

80 

83 

82 

— 

78 

77 

Ohio 

78 

92  . 

69 

82 

91 

72 

Ind. 

77 

94  • 

61 

76 

88 

61 

111. 

76 

93 

72 

70 

88 

69 

Mich. 

73 

86 

81 

— 

— 

— 

Wis. 

76 

85  .■ 

92 

— 

— 

Minn, 

— 

— 

85 

— 

. — 

Iowa 

81 

93 

91 

— 

— 

— - 

Mo. 

58 

90 

84 

66 

84 

85 

llebr. 

— 

66  ■- 

74 

— 

— 

Kans , 

61 

74 

81 

61 

69 

79 

Del. 

■  81 

81 

80 

79 

78 

79 

Md. 

•  81 

87 

82 

80 

83 

81 

Ya. 

78 

91 

87 

74 

90 

87 

V.  Va. 

79 

90 

85 

78 

86 

85 

lu  C. 

82 

89 

86 

77 

81 

79 

s.  c. 

72 

82 

74 

69 

80 

7i 

Ga. 

72 

79 

77 

67 

74 

74 

Pla» 

75 

71 

Ky. 

77 

87 

77 

75 

80 

75 

Tenn. 

75 

80 

83 

72 

74 

82 

Ala. 

72 

75 

75 

70 

65 

68 

Miss , 

74 

76 

82 

70 

66 

69 

Ark, 

66 

•  79 

84 

62 

74 

81 

La, 

78 

64 

79 

69 

70 

69 

Okla, 

57 

63 

74 

57 

65 

77 

Tex, 

55 

63 

65 

SO 

U.  S, 

76  ' 

90 

76 

69 

74 

76 

SOYBEANS  FOR  BSANS 


Acreage 

Yieldper 

acre  - 

Production 

S  tat  e  . 

Harvested 

:  J^'or 

[Average;  ] 

Indicated; 

Average 

:     1939  : 

Indicated 

Average: 
1929-38:  •^"'^^ 

: harvest , 
:  1940 

;i929-38;  ^ ; 

1940  ; 

1929-58 

1940 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

Ohio 

91  461 

578 

17,4 

21.0 

15,0 

1,713 

9,681 

8,670 

Ind, 

239  715 

803 

16,2 

19.5 

14.5 

4,016  • 

13,962 

11,644 

111. 

775  1,854 

2,190 

18.4 

24.5 

19.5 

14,784 

45,423 

42,705 

Iowa 

161  487 

684 

16,4 

21.0 

20.0 

2,714 

10,227 

13,680 

Mo, 

94  97 

97 

8,0 

10,0 

10.0 

745 

'  970 

970 

.  -  108  _  _161_ 

_  _  1S7  . 

_  i2^4_ 

 13^0  _ 

_  i»341  . 

2,012  _ 

_  2, 171  _ 

6  Com- 

mercial 

1,458  3,776 

4,519 

17*2 

21.8 

17.7 

25,314 

82,275 

79,840 

States 

pther 

States 

214  450 

492 

9.4 

11.4 

11.5 

2,004 

5,134 

—  ■      r»  <^ 

L\  S. 

1,682  4,225 

5,011 

15,4 

20.7 

17.1 

27,318 

87,409 

85,509 
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UNITTED  STATES   D  B    A  RX  M  E  N  T  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop    Report  AQRicuu-ruRAL  marketing  service              Washington,  D.  c, 

as  of  CROP  REf-»ORTlNG  BOARD               SeDtemoer  10,  1940_ 

September  1»  1940  3 : 00 pVE^TIe^ 

MMIMMMtllMIHMIMIUIIIIIIinillMllinilllMlMtlMIIIMIIMinilllllllMHnniinillMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlllllllllllllwtllllllMltllllllMlinilllllMnM 

PMmJTS  (Picked  and  Threshed) 


:   YiR.1^  Her  Acre  ^Prpa3J.ctloii  „  

State  -         :  Average  :  : Indicated:  Average     :  : Indicated 


• 

.         ^   ^ 

10 1 

e9:-38  J, 

_1939  _: 

_  19i|0  : 

_1929~38„  j_ 

_  i9;i9_  _  J. 

_ia4Q.  

Poun.ds 

 ^^koiisarid  p.OTinds_ 

Va.  ' 

1 

,026 

1,175 

1 ,025 

146,706 

189,175 

173,225 

1 

,048 

1,140 

1  100 

242 , 658 

290,700 

291, 500 

Tennj>_  ^  _ 

692 

750 

 ^5  411„ 

  6,000  _ 

S  J20P_ 

Total  LVa.nI^A.C^a£ea) 

i.0l8_  _ 

1>146  _ 

_  1,065.  J 

 ^o97j.775„ 

_  135,875  „ 

_  Ii-ZP^925_ 

680 

740 

7,20 

8,607 

11,840 

14,400 

Ga* 

665 

525 

780 

317,802 

341,250 

522,600 

J^la* 

578 

440 

650 

35,296 

37,400 

51,100 

Ala. 

648 

475 

725 

152,578 

128,250 

213, 150 

Miss. 

530 

450 

450 

 ^13,500  _ 



Total  Lsjl^a^eo,) 

649 

506 

744 

52S2.4IO 

532,240 

325JS50 

Ark,  _ 

498 

510 

530 

9 , 300 

10,200 

13,250 

La. 

496 

470 

475 

Of  (  t^O 

6,110 

6 , 175 

Okla. 

470 

400 

600 

16,554 

15 , 600 

28,200 

Tex. 

464 

415 

525 

77j449 

129,480 

166^950 

Total  ar^al 

468 

420 

532 

109j_058 

161,390 

214^575 

_  .JJIIT2ID  STATi^ 

_  io4,5 

1,035,24^  . 

_lxlZ9±.505__  _ 

.  1,511,150 

BEAKS, 

(Dry  EdilDle)  1/ 

:^  Jield  ner  Acre.  i.   Pro.duct.iorL  . 

State  .      :  Average  :  : Indicated;  Average     :  :  Indicated 


:  1929-38  : 

1939  : 

1940  : 

;  1929-38  : 

1939 

:  1940 

Pounds  

spJid  ba^s 

Me. 

856 

910 

380 

70 

100 

88 

vt. 

605 

600 

630 

19 

18 

19 

755 

810 

720 

1,062 

1,134 

1,087 

Mich. 

725 

1,000 

800 

3,974 

4,520 

4,160 

Wis. 

388 

450 

450 

21 

9 

9 

Minn. 

312 

450 

400 

16 

9 

"8 

-ifebr. 

713 

1,100 

1,000 

104 

154 

190 

Kans« 

37362 

300 

29 

3 

Mont. 

1,091 

1,380 

1,400 

274 

207 

233 

Idaho 

1,282 

1,410 

1,400 

1 ,  d22 

1,551 

1,820 

Wyo. 

1,052 

1,000 

1,050 

403 

460 

525 

Colo, 

536 

500 

475 

1,118 

1,360 

1,487 

2T»Mex, 

345 

280 

325 

542 

409 

526 

Ariz.  . 

488 

230 

450 

41 

23 

50 

Greg. 

615 

900 

850 

12 

18 

17 

Calif. 

11.187 

1,213 

1,370 

3ju879 

3,990 

4_^906 

H.  s. 

.  .  759a.0_ 

_  898.5  _ 

.  aS4,2 

 13jip86_  . 

_  _13,962 

15_^133 

1/  Includes  "beans  grown  for  seed. 
^  Bags  of  100  pounds, 
2./  Short*«tii!ie  average, 
lalDp 
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UNITED  STA-TES   OEIPARTM  F.NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  agriculturau  map.ketimq  service  Washington,  D.  C, 

f^s  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  A§P.^eml3ex„10 J..1940. 


3i00..2.,_.M,„.il,l,.I. 


II  niiiiiifMif  111  iiiiiiMiifiiiuritiMMniif  III!  wifiiMiitiiiiiiiiir  nil  niiitiiiiiiiifiiiinriiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiwiiiMMiiin 


HOPS 


state 


 Yi_eld  jp8_r_acr_e  _ 

Average  :  ^  qt-q  '•'  In^ioat  e^ 
1929-38    :  :  1940 


"Average" 
1929-38 


Pr£diic_tion  1 
i  1939 


Indrcated" 
1940 


V^ashington 

Oregon 

California 


1,758 
953 
1,583 


Po-unds 

1,880 
1,000 
1,598 


1,950 
900 
1,400 


Thousand  T^oionds 

7,353  .  9,212 
18,295  19,300 
8,652    .  10,868 


11,700 
17,640 
9,940 


UNIT3D  STATES  1,134         1,270  1,201 

l/  Por  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  : 
ahle  for  marketing  "because  of  economic  condit: 
allotments. 


34,510  39,380  39,280 

.ncludes  some  quantities  not  avail- 
.ons  and  the  m.arketing  agreement 


TOBACCO 


'                Yield  TDer  acre 

Production 

State 

;  Average 

;  1939  : 

Indicated 

:  Average 

Indicated 

1929-58 

 •                       _  J!_ 

_  _194a  ^  . 

L  _l£29-a8_ 

;    1939  ; 

_      »  

_  1940_  ^ 

Po-->inds 

Thousand  -poimds 

Mas  s  • 

1,420 

1,571 

1,510 

8,515 

9,899 

9,210 

Conn, 

1,358 

1,443 

1,351 

23,108 

25,116 

23,501 

1,235 

1,350 

1,270 

1,120 

2,025 

2,032 

1,226 

1,322 

1,292 

36,004 

35,967 

36,183 

Ohio 

902 

947 

766 

32,924 

30,295 

23,445 

Ind. 

799 

899 

778 

10,498 

11,868 

8,873 

Wis. 

1,319 

1,408 

1,400 

30,559 

31,406 

34,300 

Minn, 

1,125 

1,200 

1,200 

1,036 

840 

960 

Mo, 

892 

925 

950 

5,382 

6,290 

5,510 

Kans, 

l/'832 

850 

925 

1/  277 

510 

462 

Md, 

'  716 

780 

725 

26,096 

29,796 

27,405 

7a, 

716 

836 

744 

97,395 

143 , 847 

86,193 

W.  Va. 

676 

760 

725 

3,262 

2,736 

2,465 

:i.  C. 

781 

939 

840 

495,101 

811,675 

42  8, -470 

^2  •     C  , 

817 

925 

900 

81,068 

133,200 

77,400 

:^a,  ■ 

846 

751 

1,060 

67,464 

95,986 

78,540 

?la. 

865 

720 

899 

9,504 

23 , 760 

16,190 

782 

891 

790 

320,407 

343 , 100 

273,894 

Isnn, 

843 

917 

899 

109,895 

109,928 

106,232 

Ala, 

683 

830 

410 

415 

J,  S» 

815, 

6  917.7 

863.9 

1,360,661 

1,848,654  1 

,241,680 

1/  Short-time  average. 
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UNITED  SXATZS   D  Z  P  A  R"  f  M  E  f-j  "T   OS'-   AGR^CU  L  TU  .^^EI 

Crop  Report  agricuctural  ma-^kev-ing  servics  Wiesisin^tcn,  J).  _C,  ,^ 


CROP  REPORTINO  BOARD 


as  of 
l^P  ^  enl^er  1,  1940 

HiMiiMiliriMfii»»iiifiii»Miiii'ilioiiMii(MiiilMiMrlii>iMnMilM)MiiMliiilliinnitiiiiHiiinitililiriiliJiniMlniMnMniiMiriniMiiUMiliiliiiiiiMtiiii 

POTATCSS  ly' 


Septeirliflr  10,_1940 


ittnitn.trMiMiiiltiMtititi 


Ji^l^  E^r  acre. 


GROUP  MTD  SIAT 

SURPLUS  I-AJS  POTATO  STATES; 
Maine 
New  York 

.  Penn_S3'lvania  

_  3  Eas_t_ern 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minneso  t.a 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota_ 
_  5  Central 
Nebraska 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 


Average 
1929-38 


269 
123 

.  ISli.? 

92 
86 
75 

70 
53 

 81.1 

78 
90 
220 
83 
144 
154 
144 
169 
146 

Calif ornia_£/  233._  _ 

10  V'^sjbern  ^  _150,_1 

TOTAL  le^SIIRPLyS^LATS  _  _120^3"' 
OTHER  IAT3  POTATO  STATES : 


1939 

« 

B.ishels 

127 
_1S0._  _ 
J-5.4-.0_ 
97 
88 
85 
85 
_  80_  „ 
_  S8^9__ 
120 
90 
230 
80 
160 
160 
140 
175 
160 

_284  

_127j|^5_ 
130,0 


Inaicated 
1940 


255 
126. 

105 
90 
92 

90 

_2^,^0 

93 
100 
235 
80 
.3{ 


 Pi"oduc  t.i  on  

Average  J     1939    '  Indicated 

.1I!^9'^8_.:_  1  1  _  j_  1940  _ 

,Thov.3and  ^ushels 

45,135 


13^ 


155 
175 
155 

r-i  r-  cr 

■O  <  D 


45>157 
28,311 
24j,927. 
ySj.875. 
25,778 
22,203 
23,630 
9,127 
2j.480. 
85j_2£2^ 
7,997 
1,808 
24,232 
2,201 
14,178 
2,023 
384 
8,368 
6,378 
_6 1.813 


38 » 250 
26,797 
22j_440_. 
£7,487__ 
24,250 
17,536 
20,315 
14,025 
„2^400__ 

9,72-3 
1,530 

28,520 
1,600 

14,400 
2,016 
280 
7,350 
7,200 

11,559 


27,090 
_23|8?5 
__95,10^ 
26 , 2o0 
17,730 
22.908 
15,930 
_2>24p 
85,058 
7,626 
1,700 
29,140 
1 , 520 
11,340 
1,885 
356 
7,350 
7,130 

260*617 


168^ 
133  »0 


384 


84^175, 


256j_482. 


249j_988_ 


New  Hampshire 

155 

150 

150 

Vermont 

136 

130 

130 

Massachusetts 

135 

155 

145 

Rhode  Island 

171 

190 

175 

Connie  t.i  cut.  ^  

 156  

_185  

_  a7D_  _ 

'    5  New  England 

145a 

158.9 

West  Virginia 

80 

95 

100 

Ohio 

97 

105 

93 

Indiana 

86 

95 

85 

Illinois 

75 

93  . 

80 

Iov;a 

77 

100 

90' 

_  5  Central   

86a 

99,8 

Nbw  Mexico 

72 

80 

80 

4ri  zona 

82 

100 

1Q0_ 

^  ^  Southv/est«rn 

75.2 

85.4 

^5^7 

TOTAL  12  OTHSR  LATE 

lC9a^ 

aaia 

1,463 

1,395 

1,455 

2,264 

1,950 

2,002 

. 2,056 

2,635 

2,712 

582  - 

_  779 

768 

„?j/i5.7_ 

_^'^x238  

_  _3J)47_ 

_8a8.22._ 

_.'  _9i.597  

„  10t2CL4_ 

2,925 

3,040 

3>200 

12,429 

12,600 

11,253 

5,251 

4,560 

4,335 

3,499 

5 , 441 

5,040 

5j.759 

5 1.600 

5^040 

29j^862... 

_  26j_868_ 

405 

480 

480 

201 

220 

240 

607 

700 

720 

il5^291_ 

_  39^938  

37i792_ 

!95j.772„ 

_289j.926  

2i8i409_ 

30_LATS  STATES  116.S.1. 

INTBRMSIDIATE  POTATO  STATES: 
New  Jer^y  167 
IDelaware  87 
Maryland  102 
Virginia  118 

.  Kentucky       .  .  ■.  76 
Missouri  76 

Kansas  79_ 

TOTAL  7  ID1TERMJDIATS_.  _  _106*_o" 
37_lAJri  &  1NT2£mSDI AT3_  _115^o[ 


1r~  ••> 


'  IZ7^9_  _295.^772„  _: 


136 

80 

95 

87 

84 

88 
_  26_ 

i5i.6 
153^3 


175 

95 
107 
134 

85 
104 

-  2.5;_ 

aa2i.3 
aa7^3 


8,004 

457 
3,093 
11,507 
3,683 
4,280 
?37. 
972 


_2.,. 

00 


7,480 
320 
2.375 
6,786 
3,834 
4,664 
2,128 


10,150 
408 
2,782 
10,452 
3,995 
5,408 
88 


329,744 


27^617  35.,.j 

4'^x545_       334, 292  _ 


(Continued) 
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UNllreiD  STTATEIS   D  E:f=  A  RT  rvi  E  N  T  OF   AO  F^l  C  U  l_T  U  RE 

Crop'  Report  AowtcuuxuRAu  MA^KexiNG  service  Washington,  D.  C, 

G^B   of  CROP  REPORXINQ  BOARD  £f?pAeniMT_l.^„J-_?40 

iliirin^HiniMKiiHMiiiiMiiinMlMliiiiwiMUMiiitrcirniiMiiMMUiiliiiHilnMinniiMMMiMiiiiiMnitiiMMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiininiiMfiiniiMiMiliniil^ 

POTATOJ^IS  1/  (CoTiti-m..ed)  ' 


:  Xi.§.-2-.  H^iL  ^.^Z'^"-  i  ^.  

GROUP  AND  STATS         :  Avcra^;e  :  :  Indicabed  :  Average  :  :  Indicated 

:   1929-38  :  ^'"'''^  :       1940       :  1929-S3  :     -^^^'^    :  1940 


EARLY  POTATO  STATSS:  Eashels  Thousand  "bushels 


North  Carolina- 

100 

100 

108 

7,976 

8 , 200 

8,748 

South  Carolina 

117 

111 

■  114 

2,424 

3,108 

3,192 

Q-eorgia 

65 

77 

79 

1,046 

1,386 

■1,501 

Florida 

111 

120 

153 

3,044 

3 , 480 

4,284 

Tennessee 

•  69 

71 

75 

2,883 

2,911 

3,225 

Alahama 

84 

108 

87 

2,860 

4,860 

4,176 

Mississippi 

71 

71 

63 

.■  1,063 

1,420 

1,260 

Arkansas 

74 

77 

94 

3,008 

3,003 

5,854 

Louisiana 

62 

54 

58 

2,454 

2,106 

2,146 

Oklahoma 

f  .L 

68 

74 

2,668 

2,244 

2,442 

Texas 

65 

62 

66 

3,343 

2,666 

3,102 

California  3/ 

230 

333 

300 " 

4,435 

11,089 

10,950 

TOTAL  12  EARLY  STATES 

87.9 

105.9 

37,205 

46,473 

48,880 

DTAL  mTED  STAT3S 

111.5 

120.3 

124.1 

365,949 

364,016 

383,172 

l/  Except  for  California,  the  estimates  shown  for  each  State  "under  a  particular 

group  cover  the  entire  crop,  whether  commercial  or  iion-coinmercial,  early  or  late. 

2/  Estimates  shown  for  California  under  the  s-orplus  late  States  do  not  include  the 
early  commercial  crop. 

3/  Estimates  shown  for  Calif orria  und.er  tne  ei^'rly  States  cover  the  early  commercial 
crop  only. 


STAT3  SvvEEj;?O^.ATOES 


Nev/  Jersey 

138' 

155 

140 

2,069 

2,325 

2,100 

Indiana 

10.4 

105 

110 

426 

315 

350 

Illinois 

86  • 

88 

90 

527 

■  528 

630 

Iowa- 

86  ' 

90  ■  ■ 

90 

245 

270 

270 

Missouri 

79 

85 

90 

906 

1,105 

1,080 

Kansas 

92  ■ 

80 

120 

424 

240 

360 

Delaware 

124  ' 

135 

130 

826 

675 

650 

Maryland 

134 

160 

145 

1,090 

1 , 440 

1,450 

Virginia 

112 

129 

120 

4,156 

4,128 

5,720 

North  Carolina 

9G 

112 

102 

g,163 

8,624 

7,446 

South  Carolina 

86 

102 

85 

5,220 

6,834 

5,610 

Georgia 

73 

76 

70  • 

8,412 

8,892 

6,930 

Florida 

69 

60 

65  ■ 

1,468 

1,140 

1,235 

Kentucky 

34 

82 

85 

1,835 

1,968 

2,040 

Tennessee 

91 

79 

100 

5,198 

3 , 713 

5,000 

Alahama 

82 

80 

70 

7,560 

8,800 

6,300 

Mississippi 

SI 

74 

75 

7,223 

5,142 

5^775 

Arkansas 

75 

67 

90 

2y935 

2,680 

3,150 

Louisiana 

70 

■  73 

61 

6,686 

6,935 

5,490 

Oklahoma 

65 

45 

80 

1,213 

945 

1,520 

Texas 

72 

60 

82 

4,690 

3,780 

4,428 

California 

105 

120 

115- 

1,164 

1,200 

1,380 

UNITED  STATES 

84.6 

84.3  ■ 

83.9 

72,436 

72,679 

66,894 

SHH 
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UNi-TED  SXATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQRiCULTURE 
Crop    Report  agricuuturau  marketing  setrvice  Washington,  D.  .C., 

as  of  CROP  F?EPORTlNG  BOARD  September  1.0,  _i940 

Septemher  1,  1940  37o6'''F  ".  mV""Te  ."T~~) 


iiitiitiitiiiniMi)iiiiiiiniiMniitiiiiiiiiMiiiiu*iMiiitii 

II  timiMii: :  MtM  II 1 1  iiiitiiMii  II 

:i  1 M 1 1 1 11  III  Iff >  II :  II  <  M II 

1 1 1 1 1  tin  ( 1  n  1  <i  tn  til  tiiii  1 M 1  111  lit  r 

1  lilt  1 II II 1  Mil  n  tin  1 1ll  111  1 M  1 M  ni  1 1 11 1 1  *  II 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 : 1 1 II 1 11 1 II 1 1  MIf  lllflllllltl 

APPLES 

,  GOMMEPO 

lAL  CROP  1/ 

Condition  Se.r)te^al)er  1  : 

Product  ion 

Average 

•  • 

Average 

•  * 

Indicated 

1934-38 

:  1939  : 

1940  ; 

1924-38 

Percent 

Thousand  "bushels 

MoT  TP 

42 

74 

65 

567 

1  ACQ 

1 ,  Ubo 

oil 

T\r  ^ 

ri  a  11, 

44 

72 

54 

674 

1 , 214 

51 

95 

48 

404 

780 

oyo 

M  Q  O  C! 

54 

69 

65 

2,216 

2,829 

2  , 2  /  <■ 

■R  I 
•  ? 

45 

64 

55 

282 

275 

O'.'l 

54 

59 

57 

1 ,281 

T      T  C  R 

1  ,  i!)bO 

1  ,  1  f  1 

M  Y 

n  ,  1  » 

51 

75 

48 

15,723 

24 , 6  50 

ItD  ,4b4 

]\T  J 

62 

72 

67 

3,o50 

4,252 

ceo 

o ,  bbo 

Pn 
-T  ci» 

58 

71 

61 

8,981 

10,998 

y  ,240 

Uil  X  o 

45 

78 

47 

•i,D98 

8 ,  <-  5b 

O  ,  1  /4 

Tnrl 
iXiU. » 

47 

75 

42 

1  ,-^J:64 

2,07d 

1,100 

Tl  1 

-1.  JL-L  « 

4/x 

63 

35 

2,787 

4,107 

o     1  T  O 

2 ,118 

58 

83 

49 

(  ,l0'± 

10,501 

b  ,4oD 

A'  .U  £3  . 

57 

78 

67 

tr  f*i 

59  D 

bo4 

b  ( d 

rlXZili  , 

54 

93 

70 

2o0 

'^QQ 

-1-  U  W  d. 

50 

67 

83 

311 

4oy 

Mo 

39 

66 

44 

1 ,409 

2,  lO^x 

1  ,404 

C  U I  . 

42 

66 

71 

241 

olo 

ivajib  . 

34 

69 

62 

714 

1 ,0  ^4 

T     r\  DO 

1 ,098 

64 

75 

73 

T        C  .'"1 

1,5:?5 

l,b8D 

1 ,  o  ry 

Mr) 

53 

67 

61 

1 ,  ^Sc-". 

2,  3d2 

2 ,015 

V  a» 

51 

55 

57 

10,27 9 

10 , cOO 

10 ,150 

w « y  a,  ♦ 

52 

58 

54 

4 ,522 

5,  b  rO 

-1     /i  C  Q 

4,4oy 

"Ki  n 

51 

55 

52 

f?  cz 

9o5 

1  ,  120 

yiu 

(T-n 

48 

53 

62 

A  /<  A 
^^±~£ 

( 

'±  (  ( 

41 

45 

40 

2o7 

oy^d 

a.  CillXi  ( 

41 

51 

29 

22o 

14«d 

41 

44 

45 

D  C"i  tZ 

Mont. 

56 

64 

59 

rr  rv  r.> 

3oo 

•7  Q  A 

oob 

CjU  ( 

Idaho 

68 

77 

70 

3,635 

2,574 

2,160 

Colo. ' 

57 

50 

54 

1,517 

1,053 

1,493 

N.Mex. 

54  . 

48 

72 

679 

503 

760 

Utah' 

67 

66 

64 

356 

395 

326 

Wash, _ 

74 

72 

77 

29,411 

26,000 

28 .046 

5^  j-w 

Oreg. 

75 

71 ' 

77 

3,462 

2,900 

3 "  120 

Calif. 

68 

77 

53 

7,897 

8,024 

6,496 

36  States 

58 

70 

59 

121,755 

143,085 

114,830 

1/  Estimates 

.  of  the 

commercial  c 

rop  refer 

to  the  production  of  apples 

in  the 

commercial  apple 

counties  of 

each  Stat 

0  and  arc  not 

,  comparahle  with 

former 

"commercial"  estimates  which 

represented  sales  for 

fresh  consumption  only 

in  the  entire  State, 
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UNITED  STATES  pEPARTNfENT  OF  AORICULTURE 

Crop    RF-PORT  agricul-t^rau  MARKEini'Na  servics              Washington,  D.  G . ., 

as  of  CR<DP-'-RS4'f=»c3RTt;'N"<3  feOARO  lej5.tom'bjx.JnOi„lMO. 

Sei)t.em]bsJii...U_ma..  3:00.i*MZIiiiX„. 

iiiMiiiiiiii>iniiiiiiiMiniiiininiiiMMiiiiriiuiMiiiMitiitiiiuu«i«MtiUHMnitMMiu>n>i«ruiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiifiMitiiiniiiiiimiMtiiiiij 


• 

_  _  Condition  SenDter^l/er  1  ^ 

...  _  ^ 

Prod.uct_io.n  J^..  

 _^  ~> 

state  : 

• 

Average 
1929--S8 

«  • 

:   1939  : 

Jr  ercent 

< 

1940 

Average 
19^9-3^ 

*        1959  ' 

»                     !  • 

Thousand  bushels 

Indicated 
1940  ■ 

57 

69 

94 

IB 

17 

14 

Mas  s , 

53 

63 

62 

110 

74 

78 

H.  I. 

o6 

45 

50 

25 

12 

18 

Conn, 

bo 

52 

5b 

164 

84 

105 

Y, 

53 

84 

67 

1»368 

1 , 722 

1,440 

IT.  J. 

61 

78 

82 

1,507 

1,435 

1,512 

?a. 

49 

74 

71 

1,666 

2,460 

2,325 

Ohio 

37 

73 

2o 

788 

1,212 

426 

Ind»  • 

38 

61 

7 

408 

37$ 

58 

1X1. 

42 

70 

9 

1»553 

1»800 

•  '204 

Mich, 

52 

90 

o6 

1,568 

2,760 

1,740 

<owa 

34 

71 

51 

79 

110 

84  . 

Mo.  - 

34. 

50 

22 

782 

1,140 

528 

36 

64 

38 

41 

70 

45  ■ 

tans* 

27 

48 

53 

125 

154 

•  159 

Del, 

61 

91 

90 

299 

422 

414  ■ 

Md. 

53, 

79 

80 

371 

427 

424 

7a, 

47 

2/45 

2/59 

906 

1,025 

1,392 

Ya. 

34 

41 

53 

PP4 

315 

418  : 

iJ.  C, 

2/60 

2/ 45 

a/ 48 

1,305 

\,Z'A 

c  *.  n  ^ 

2/61 
2/57 

2/69 

a/ 67 

T  14-1 

1  636 

1,742 

Ga, 

.  a^55 

2y^62 

^  029 

3 , 800 

4,154 

S'la* 

2/59 

2/41 

2/85 

33 

66 

35 

i/36 

2/' 17 

iSl  7 

•-■562 

258  . 

42 

2/58 

a/11 

1  PHQ 

1  470 

254' 

2/53 

2/62 

a/S5 

1  . 705 

.  700  ■ 

Hi  s  s « 

2/' 55 

< 

2^/68 

2/23 

79R 

1  ^34 

420 

Ark* 

2/42 

2^^  63 

2/51 

1    71  R 

X  ,   1  X  Q 

P  615 

C  •  J  -wl  X  w 

.2,040 

!L*» 

2/49 

2/62 

2/  6o 

?69 

409 

.  442 

OUa. 

2/27 

2/4l 

^  oi 

526 

615 

434 

1/41 

2/67 

2/69 

1,200 

1,972 

2,036 • 

Idaho 

51 

69 

o  r 

133 

136 

.  204; 

Golo. 

75 

77 

90 

1,159 

1,575 

.    If  935'. 

H»  Mex* 

37 

40  . 

71 

71 

73 

110, 

Ariz. 

63 

72 

71 

58 

51 

47: 

Utah 

50 

81 

78 

439 

564 

Nev» 

45 

53 

75 

5 

6 

5 

Vfash, 

62 

66 

88 

1,079 

1,210 

1,494- 

Or  eg. 

64 

91 

81 

276 

391 

370 

£alif.^  all  _ 

_  13  _ 

 84 

78 

_21,914 

 24,043   

22,677 

Clingstone  3/ 
freestone  4/ 

73 

82 

77 

14,343 

15,251 

14,625 

74 

87 

79 

7,571 

8,792 

8,251 

U.  S. 

5/' 57 

5/70 

5/61 

52,723 

60 , 822 

52,-979 

U  foT  some  States  in 

certain  years, 

prodncti on 

-inc.l  udes 

!.  £? ome  qjx'ipin t i .t i  as 

unharres ted 

on  account  of  market  conditions* 
2/  Production  in  percentage  of  a  full  crop, 
2/  Mainly. for  canning. 
4/  Mainly  for  drying. 

5/  All.ow.aji/m...made  for  condition  s^.t- Ja^-t'v^.!^  t  o  n  States  where  harvest  is  completed. 


SHH 
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UNITED  STATEIS  D  EIP  A  RT  M  E  N '  f  OF  AQRICULTURE 

Crop    Report  aqricuutural.  marketing  servjce              Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD                 September  10,1940 

Sepiember_ljL.J:?^^5...  lIf5?IlZ!iZl5.r5.^1.. 


PEAP.S 


Condi  ti 

on  September 

1  : 

Production  1/ 

State  : 

Average  t 
1929-38  : 

• 
• 

Percent 

Average 
1929-38 

•  • 

Thousand  bus he 

Indicated 
1940 

Is 

Maine 

59 

60 

61 

12 

13 

12, 

IL  H. 

69 

61 

66 

14 

11 

14 

Vt. 

59 

69 

63 

■  8 

7 

6 

Mass, 

65 

59 

62 

72 

53 

54 

R.  I. 

57 

58 

80 

10 

8 

.  9 

Conn. 

66 

62 

65 

48 

■  4-3 

44. 

N.  Y. 

54 

62 

68 

1,374 

1,749 

1,802 

N.  J. 

59 

65 

74 

73 

52 

64 

Pa. 

55 

65 

62 

630 

918 

836 

Ohio 

52 

68 

52 

625 

956 

708 

Ind. 

47 

68 

51 

350 

527 

415 

111. 

43 

61 

55 

545 

668 

546 

Mich. 

58 

59 

59 

1,042 

1,354 

1,354 

Iowa 

47 

77 

79 

99 

139 

151 

Mo. 

39 

57 

55 

347 

426 

441 

Uebr. 

43 

62 

57 

41 

55 

56 

Kans, 

36 

57 

71 

157 

151 

207 

Del. 

54 

64 

87 

15 

9 

12 

Md. 

54 

50 

70 

94 

81 

104 

Va. 

44 

26 

63 

189 

448 

¥.  Va. 

32 

30 

51 

56 

56 

82 

N.  C. 

55 

48 

61 

260 

230 

293 

s.-  C. 

61 

66 

72 

100 

104 

Ga. 

59 

58 

74 

272 

281 

381 

Fla. 

•  66 

35 

93 

100 

69 

186 

Ky. 

38 

35 

57 

195 

206 

332 

Tenn, 

40 

41  . 

24 

226 

244 

160 

Ala. 

56 

58 

52 

280 

313 

259 

Miss, 

57 

59 

73 

273 

348 

433 

Ark. 

46 

68 

60 

152 

211 

201 

La. 

58 

53 

90 

115 

130 

216 

Okla. 

31 

46 

32 

113 

92 

70 

Tex. 

50 

60 

82 

359 

406 

573 

Idaho 

68 

69 

80 

60 

62 

66 

Colo. 

56 

58 

84 

273 

173 

255 

N,  Mex. 

49 

66 

77 

42 

45 

64 

Ari  z. 

72 

90 

52 

12 

11 

6 

Utah 

64 

74 

76 

86 

104 

.  114 

Nev, 

56 

29 

49 

4 

3 

3 

Wash, ,  all 

76 

72 

83 

4,781 

5,779 

6,608 

Bartlett 

— 

70 

83 

3,480 

3,700 

4,284 

Other 

76 

82 

1,301 

2,079 

2,324 

Oreg. ,  all 

74 

77  • 

84 

3,159 

4,229 

.  4,636 

Bartlett 

79 

87 

1,346 

1,620 

1,755 

Other 

76 

83 

1,814 

2,609 

2,881 

Calif. ,  all 

53 

72 

70 

9,530 

10,542 

9,667 

Bartlett 

72 

69 

8,417 

9,209 

8,167 

Other 

68 

78 

1,112 

1,333 

1^500 

U.  S.- 

63 

67 

71 

26,333 

31,047 

32  ^008 

1/  Por  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 

on  account  of  market  conditions. 
SHH  ■ 
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UNITED  STATEIS   D  El  P  A  RT  M  E  N  "T   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop    Report  agr.cuutural.  marketino  service              Washington,  D.  C, 

°^  crop  report-inq  board  -SepiemMr.J0.,.J_9^^ 

^^p..t.ei]ib.ar_.1.^9-4Q..  1?.00..P,....M.  .(E..T..)J 

III  (MM  riiririiiiiinn  lui  lui  11(11  MMHiiHiri  iiiiiiitiiiiniinitiMinininiiMUiiiriiMi  iHMiitiiiMMiintitMiiiitMiiiini^ 


GRAPES 


Condition  September 

i.  • 

Production  1^ 

State        :    Average  : 
:     1929-38  : 

1939  i 

• 

1940  ; 

Average 

1939  ; 

incLi  cat  eo. 

Percent 

Tons 

i 

Maine 

70 

72 

72 

31 

30 

30 

N. 

72 

85 

86 

90 

110 

120 

Vt, 

72 

85 

82 

39 

50 

40 

Mass. 

75 

76 

83 

644 

700 

790 

R.  I. 

75 

OO 

80 

288 

230 

300 

Conn, 

74 

70 

80 

2,083 

2,460 

2,740 

N.  Y. 

57 

72 

69 

74,910 

75,500 

66,700 

N.  J. 

76 

64 

84 

3,150 

3,100 

3,900 

Pa. 

66 

74 

79 

21,770 

23 , 200 

23,900 

Ohio 

68 

90 

80 

27,430 

42,800 

38,500 

Ind. 

66 

84 

55 

4,080 

4,600 

3,900 

111. 

69 

84 

71 

6,490 

8,800 

7,500 

Mich. 

66 

78 

76 

57,960 

58,100 

56,200 

Wis. 

73 

84 

83 

387 

490 

490 

Minn. 

63 

83 

80 

257 

290 

280 

lov/a 

57 

84 

87 

5,630 

5,800 

5,900 

Mo. 

62 

84 

69 

9,380 

12,500 

10,700 

llehr. 

55 

64 

70 

2,520 

3,000 

3,600 

Kans . 

54 

75 

78 

3,650 

4,100 

4,200 

Del. 

79 

79 

73 

2,050 

2 , 000 

1,900 

Md. 

70 

80 

76 

G86 

750 

670 

Va. 

67 

70 

68 

2,280 

2,600 

2,600 

W.  Va. 

57 

64 

65 

1 , 298 

1,750 

1,850 

IT,  C. 

75 

77 

78 

6 , 224 

7,500 

8,100 

S.  '  0. 

71 

75 

73 

1 , 485 

2,020 

2,010 

Ga. 

70 

70 

74 

1,411 

1 , 830 

1,970 

Pla. 

68 

60 

81 

785 

670 

840 

Ky. 

57 

73 

65 

1 , 855 

2,750 

2,550 

Tenn. 

56 

66 

42 

1,885 

2 , 240 

1,630 

Ala. 

67 

69 

53 

1,275 

1,710 

1,350 

Miss, 

67 

72 

49 

235 

290 

200 

Ark.  . 

62 

54 

63 

9,840 

8 , 200 

9,900 

La. 

50 

55 

64 

54 

50 

■  60 

Okla. 

55 

62  ■ 

60 

3,165 

3,200 

3,600 

Tex. 

62 

67 

72 

2,410 

2,800 

3,000 

Idaho 

81 

85 

88 

539 

580 

580 

Colo, 

70 

68 

87 

512 

500 

670 

II.  Mex, 

76 

74 

87 

1,059 

1,170 

1,240 

Ari  z. 

82 

85 

92 

1,047 

710 

740 

UtahL 

78 

82 

85 

952 

840 

860 

Nev. 

80 

100 

100 

94 

110 

110 

Wash. 

32 

87 

90 

5,030 

5,700 

6,700 

Oreg. 

84 

75 

89 

2,280 

1,700 

2,300 

Calif. _j_  all 

72 

81 

76 

lj^950j_700 

2,228,000 

2,215,000 

Wine  varieties 

75 

78 

80 

481,800 

569,000 

592,000 

Raisin  varieties 

71 

84 

74 

1,126,500 

1,269,000 

1 ,2l0,UUU 

Dried  2/ 

212,560 

245,000 

Not  dried 

276,200 

289,000 

Table  varieties 

70 

78 

77 

342j^400 

390,000 

408_i000 

U.  S. 

71 

81 

75 

2,220,001 

2,525,830 

2,500,330 

1/  Por  some  States  in  certain  years, 

Ijroduction 

L  includes 

some  quantities 

unharvestec 

on  account  of 

market 

conditions. 

2/  Dried  "basis: 

1  ton 

of  dried  raisins  equivalent  to  4  tons  of  fresh  grc 
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UNCTED  STATES  D  SIP  A  RT"  iV  E  N  T  OF  AGRICULTURE 
OROR    Report  aqrjcuutural.  marketing  sc_rvjce  Washington,  D.,  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Sertejrber  10 j  1940 

ff/ii»lfntiimiiiriiirtiifiiiniMiMiriirtitiiiMnnMiiiiiiiiifiiii*iiMiiiiiiMtiiJtiiiiirrirnuiMiiiiiMitiii:iiiiiifiiiiiiiiMiii 


AIT  • 

varieties 

State 

,  b  X  Uii    O  ^  p  ij  r 

Pr  odx 

cction  

*  u  tT               T  ^  \ 

•  Ji  V  SI  a 

%  t 

:  Averar^e 

±  ..iU-.l  od/  V  ou. 

;  1939  ; 

•  » 

1940 

— «^  o 

:  H 

39  ; 

Percent 

Tho^isand  nounds 

Illinois 

50 

61 

39 

173 

160 

136 

Missouri 

48 

43 

53 

896 

500 

680 

North  Carolina 

56 

56 

68 

902 

764 

1.082 

South  Carolina 

61 

64 

61 

1, 

013 

1, 

265 

1,215 

\jso  rg^  a 

oo 

63 

6. 

9S2 

8, 

700 

8 , 400 

Florida 

54 

56 

60 

1, 

rr  r- 
O  i  O 

1. 

550 

1,566 

Ala'bama 

58 

63 

46 

2, 

800 

4, 

035 

2,261 

Mississippi 

52 

60 

28 

4, 

510 

7, 

018 

2,264 

Arkansas 

57 

65 

52 

3, 

414 

3, 

543 

3,375 

Louisiana 

55 

54 

54 

4, 

410 

4, 

104 

4,182 

Oklahoma 

41 

38 

51 

12 1 

362 

13 , 

000 

15,650 

Texas 

43 

35 

54 

24, 

470 

19. 

000 

34,840 

12  States 

47 

45 

53 

63 , 

430 

63, 

639 

76,651 

State 


_  _IlLPI!^Z-^  Z^'-i.iii.t.i 9S 

 .  ErodT2clio.n_ 

Average 
1929-38 


19 


■7  0 


1/ 


: Indicated 
1940 


 ^Wild  or^s^edling  xari^tle^  _  . 

 „  „  Zr2.d]icjiiaii  

Average    :  :  Indicated 

1929-58     :       ^  :  1940_  . 


1^ 

lousand  nounds 

ThouG 

and  pounds 

Illinois 

2 

3 

173 

158 

133 

Missouri 

16 

30 

41 

880 

470 

639 

North  Carolina 

638 

535 

822 

264 

229  ■ 

260 

South  Carrol ina 

869 

1,075 

1,069 

144 

190 

146 

G-eorgia 

6,453 

8,091 

7,812 

529 

609 

588 

Florida 

1,087 

1,271 

1,268 

289 

279 

298 

Alabama 

2,465 

3,632 

2,035 

335 

403 

226 

Mississippi 

2,357 

.  3,439 

1,087 

2.253 

3 , 579 

1,177 

Arkansas 

304 

461 

439 

3,111 

3,082 

2,936 

Louisiana 

1,035 

■  1,108 

1,171 

3,374 

2,996 

3,011 

Oklahoma 

310 

520 

656 

12,072 

12,430 

15,934 

Texas 

963 

1.140 

2,090 

25,507 

17,860 

32,750 

12  States 

16,499 

21,304 

18,503 

46 » 931 

42,335 

58,143 

1/  Budded,  grafted,  or  top-worked  varieties. 
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UNrrED  SXATES   DEPARXIV.  EN-r   OF   AG  Rl  C  U  LT  U  .  ?E 

Crop    Report-  agricucturau  marketing  service  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Septeml^er  i0,_1940_^ 

illiMiniMilllMiii>H|iMiiniiMiiilliwMiiMiii<iMiMiinHli<iMuinHniiiiiiiiniiiiiitiMiiiiti;iiitiiMiiniiiiMiiiiinMiiMiiiilniiiiniliniMiinitii 


PLWs  Am)  i>3xms 


: Condition 

Seijtem'Der 

1 

Production 

Crop  and  Sta,te 

:  Average 

•  » 

t  AVv^rage 

;                 :  Indicated 

^:  J-i29;-38„ 

{_.3.i^9~o8_ 

 .    -L^l'^ii.  ,   ^   

Percent.  _ 

Tons 

/ 

Plufcs : 

rllunig,3ZL 

Ox:. 

ob 

6,300 

5^500 

California 

2/68 

2,^  70 

2y?4 

61,500 

71,000 

74,000 

Prunes : 

IdaJio 

62 

87 

80 

17,960 

23,500 

20,000 

Washington,  all 

60 

88 

52 

33,050 

34,300 

19,400 

Eastern  Washin.g 

ton  72 

u3 

83 

13,250 

14,300 

14,100 

Western  Wa-shing 

ton  54 

91 

26 

19,800 

20,000 

5,300 

Oregonj  all 

57 

89 

29 

113,550 

153,300 

46 » 400 

•    •  Eastern  Oregon 

65 

r-l  r— 

89 

12,880 

13,800 

16,400 

V/estern  Oregon 

56 

91 

21 

100  J  770 

140,000 

30,000 

Dry  Sasis  3,^ 

GaJif  ornia 

63 

59 

54 

198,900 

185,000 

198,000 

1/  Por  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  a[uantities  'on- 
harvosted  on  account  of  market  conditions, 

2j  Production  in  percentage  of  a  full  crop. 

3/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  api^roximately  2-^-  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to 
1  pound  dried* 


CBAiTSSRSIES 


:  4cz.eage.  :  Xi.?.ll  E.®!!  Acre  i  Pr_oduc.ti.on 

:  Harv{i-s.t8.d_       Por      :.  ■: 

5tp.te:4vQr,age:^  ;h/.g:vest  :Avcra::o: 

 i  192;:;  --^31  1959__  j_  l?4p_  11929-381  JLi39 

■Bctrrels 


y  r'  <^  c 


'^-300 


 ._:Arj.  :.s  

lo:r-?0   i;:-.  700  13,700 

.Ji.      11.000    11 J  000  11,000 
Wi-^,        2,::!'^0  ^,400 
Wa-i^h*          539  700 

C!.re.r,_  149  150 

o 

Stages  27,'?08  27,950  27,850  21.3 
m'tjp 


700 
150 


9.6 

27.3 


8 

8,0 

45.,0 
17-..  6 

OCT  O 


I  ndi  c  £.t.ed;  _Av8r  age :  _  ?  Indicat  ed^ 

_  1949_  1  1929^38 :_  1939__  1  _194L0  _ 

_   B-'^^I.re.ls.  

24»8  405,500  490,000  340.000 
9.1  105,900  85.000  10v'-:^00 
37,4  62,000  lOf:'  7)  c'o  300 
27,1  12,^50  i;^.:.00  19^,000 
54^         4,640   5^ov:j  &s_00a_ 


19.9     590,390     704.100  553r200 
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UNITED  3TAT^S   DEPARTMENT  OP  AGR/CULXURE 
CWOR    RE.=X?RT  a3«icuuturau  markpttin-o  se/?vicE  W^shingtcn,  D.  C, 

PS    of  ...      C<f^C>pM^-2'iPO^rrr^VV^>l3  BOARD  ^^P^3^VSiI\?:9lJ:-''^^ 

j_epteni'ber  1,  1940         '  '  3 : 00. J.ttU.A^*  SjlIZ..... 

ijiiif/iiinriii  mm  III  II  lie  Mill  111  II  III!  1 1 II II I II  111  1 1.1  II II 11  iiiimiiimiiiimiiiiiii  iinitmiii  n  mi  ii  i  ii  iMiimiim  imiiii  nm  iiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimimimiimiiiiiiimimiiiiimiimiiiitiirHMiiiiHii 

CITRUS  FRUITS 


CROP 

•        li  i.i  o.n_S^o  t  ♦ 

:GRCP 

J_^C);"idit.i 

P.ii_Se];)  t.» . 

and 

:  and 

: Average : 

« 
• 

 STAT-B.  

: 1029-38; 

1939„:_ 

 ^  _  „ST_^E._ 

.I929_  1 

_114£1  _ 

— 

^ei_c  e_ii_u_ 

F  o^rc  an  t__ 

GRAPiL^iilll  T.- 

Calii^-ornia) all 

73 

69 

77 

Florida,  all 

■  66 

50 

6B 

Valencias 

70 

75 

Seedless 

58 

66 

Navels  &  Hisc» 

72 

O  1 

79 

Other 

45 

65 

Florida!  all 

73 

'■/a 

64 

Texas 

61 

62 

54 

Early  &  Mid'^>ea? 

on 

78 

Arizona 

oo 

•  DO 

Vftlsncias 

77 

OO 

oaJ-ii  01  ma 

{  D 

1  (J 

r  D 

Tangerines 

65 

55 

69 

4  States 

66 

57 

Satsumas 

56 

58 

Texas 

68 

69 

63 

Arizona 

81 

70 

35 
5 

Alabama 

80 

California 

CO 

70 

80 

Mississippi 
Louis  iajia 

3/84 

56 
69 

(2) 
51 

LJMES:_ 

39 

7  States 

Florida 

7  a 

71 

73 

7J. 

ly  Relates  to  crop  from  oloom  of  year  shov/n*     In  California  the  picking  season 
adopted  extends  from  l^ovembcr  1  to  Octooer  31.     In  other  States  the  season 
"begins  alDOut  SeptemlDer  1,     Indicated  production  for  the  1940-41  season  v;ill 
"be  issued  in  Octo"ber» 

Zj  ^"'ailure  report od» 

^  Short-tiiae  average* 


■MlSGSLLAI^r 

ECUS  FRUITS  AH3 

)  ITUrS  IN 

CALIFORITIA, 

ORtiGCN,  \ 

\ASKINGT0K  & 

FLORIDA 

S'x'ATS 

J  Condition  S.ep.t 

emher  1   

t 

£.^2,duct.ion 

and 

:  Average 

» 

• 

:  Avora.ge 

« 
• 

:Indicatec 

 ^  _  CROP  

^  _  1  19a9-38 

i  _  1939„ 

.  A  _1.94Q.  __ 

1939-38 

1    _1939  _ 

1  ...1940.  _ 

Percent 

Tons 

S^UalFORlTIAl 

Apricots 

a/ 62 

a/80 

2y^26 

231,000 

312,000 

102,000 

Figs : 

Dried  ) 

75 

67 

82 

22,260 

26,000 

ITot  dried  ) 

8,690 

9 , 300 

Olives 

56 

37 

73 

24,120 

22,000 

Almonds 

55 

74 

39 

12,270 

19,200 

10,800 

77 

84 

70 

42)030 

55,000 

46,000 

0RFa2i^^_^ 

Filberts 

3/51 

87 

73 

1,025 

3,160 

2,810 

Walnuts 

2.' 72 

75 

75 

2,340 

4,400 

4,700 

lASHpG^TOlTi. 

Apricots 

2774 

a'^86 

6,710 

10,700 

12,900 

Fll^berts 

27' 74 

S4 

75 

2/199 

590 

590 

|LORipA:_ 

Avocados 

64 

66 

45 

■  1,338 

Boxes 

2,500 
Box£g_ 

Pineapples 

a/74 

a^72 

a/ 60 

14,250 

15,000 

»y  For  ^soiae  States  in  certain  yecurs,  production 

on  account  of  market  conditions* 
7j  Prodtictiwn  in  percentage  of  a  full  crop* 
37  Short-time  average* 
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includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
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UNITED  SXAXEIS   D  El  P  A  RT  fVi  E  N  T  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Crop    RspOR-T  agricul-urai,  marketing  service:              Washington,  D.  C, 

asof  CROPREPORTINQBOARD               Sept8n"ber  10 »  1940 

?.?]?.?.  JL'__lf i^..  3  j'cQ.^.P^]ia„..(j..^  J  

iiMHUiM  •  1 1 Jif  t III t iH  I  H  II II 1 1 1 1  MUM  nil  in  n  M  Ml  MiiMi  iM  Mil  Mf  M  iiirnni  Ml  I  It niM  1 1 MiM  lui  iMinrMniiiiiiMiniiM t ui  iiii ttiinitiMi^ 


Yi 

eld__per  Acrs 

• 

Production 

St  axe 

• 

Average  : 

• 
* 

indicated  : 

Average  : 

• 
• 

Indicated 

  - 

-     _  ji. 

192C-n38 

 19o9  

_  -.-^0  :. 

_li2i-38__  X  - 

_1939 

-  _l£4a  

S.-iio_rt.  :c_ons__ 

Tnous 

and  short 

t 

ons 

OMo. 

8o4 

7.7 

8.5 

258 

363 

366 

Mich.. 

7.9 

8.6 

9,0 

792 

1,033 

1,062 

ife'br. 

12.6 

-IT  t 

12.0 

897 

790 

864 

i2>0 

12a 

12.5 

700 

894 

1,050 

il»3 

13.5 

13.5 

600 

985 

986 

12<,0 

11.0 

12.5 

552 

539 

550 

Colo» . 

12.4 

10 » 5 

11.5 

2,248 

1,543 

1,518 

12.5 

1  Q 

■ — >^  0 

7.5 

602 

683 

368 

Calif. 

13e0 

14. 5 

1,418 

2,699 

2,450 

Other 

States,. 

 ^8^9_  _ 

  ^>^  .i     

 11,1  

  870   

1,244 

1,435 

U.S. 

 11,7 

_  8,957    . 

_  10^773^ 

10,649 

SUGAJiCA^  ?0R  SUGAR 


State 


 ^  or._^vi£;ar 

_  Xi§.ld  o.x_Caae.  ^.e^  £?:'"Ae  

Average  :  ;  Indicated 

lS29::v38  l  _  1939  ^  19£C,  

' Short  tons 


 o.duct.io.n  

A^'-srage  ;  :  Indicated 

l"29-oS  A  _  1939  A  194Q.  _  . 

thousand  short  tons 


Total 


16»5 
31^2 
17.4 


21*4 
22.5 


17,0 

_lfi.ll  _ 


3,627 

_  469 
4,096 


5,084 


714 


4,165 
_  a47 
5,01a 


_  _  _  _  __^JL 


5,793 


Jot  Sce.d_ 
17.0 
35.0 


2ot.ai 


16.6 

32jlS. 
17.0 


20. 5 

55^5. 

21.2 


324 
343 


369 
-  30. 
399 


306 


_1Z»8  _     _  _ 


2.31 


1.011  S.Mi;;:ar  and  S_ee.d_  _ 
I'T.O  3,951 
35,0  488 


-la. 

Total 


IS. 5 


22.4 


ie.6 


4o9 


5,453 
_  _'^44_ 
"6,197 


4,471 
_  a75. 
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UNI-TED  ST-ATES   D  £  P  ART"  M     N  T  OF  AGRICULXUREl 


Crop  Report 

as  of 
September  1,  1940 


AG  R  ICU  L.TLJ  R  AU  AlAfJKETING  SEr-iVlCE 

CROP  RF.PORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C, 
S  e_p_  t  e  jrib  e  r  10_ ,  1940_ 

SooT^rT3.Q^ 


IIIIMnilM  Ml  HUI  r  Ml  MHl  lliniltMl  II  MM  r  IMf  MUMIIIII  Minill  IIIIUIIIIIIIIIttlllUIIIMMItllllinin  llllllttlllllllllllllllllllMlllir 


I  IM  I  MM  I  M  M  lUtt  I  M 


BROOMCORIT 


:   _  P.e21  A^H^  *. 

State      :  Average      :  :  Indicated  : 

  1  1929^58  _  1  _  1939  1  _-1940   J. 

Pou.nds 


Production 


Average 
1929-38 


1939 
Tons 


Indicated 


111. 
Kans» 

'Okla, 
Tex. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 


492 
194 
235 
296 
189 

258.9 


520 
200 
240 
210 
200 
275 


530 
300 
300 


290 


250 
_2^5.„  . 


9,240 
2 , 680 

15,960 
3,560 
5 , 000 

_5.l580. 


7,500 

1,500 

8,800 

2,200" 

3,800' 

_6j_5g0. 

30 , 300 


8,500 

3,900 

13,200 

3 , 800 

6,100 
_Sj.50p„ 

41,80a 


271.5 


42i^lp. 


PEAS,-  DRY  PISID  ij 


Acreage 

:  Yield_P'er 

Acre 

• 
• 

Production 

:  Harvested 

r  Per 

•  < 
»  • 

« 
t 

•  • 

*  » 

• 
• 

State 

: Average  : 

:harvest 

: Average : 

:Prelim. 

: Ave rage  i 

:  Prelim. 

Il929-3a  1 

...1939  _ 

:_194Q.  _. 

11929-381 

.  1939_ 

-L  1940_ 

11929-a8l 

19S9_ 

19:i0_'-> 

 Thousand  acres. 

3us}ie.l_s_ 

Thousand  bushels 

Mich. 

17 

9 

12 

io76" 

■  11. o" 

13.0 

177 

99 

156 

Vis. 

18 

5 

8 

12.3 

14.0 

15.0- 

70 

120 

Mont. 

25 

13  . 

20 

16.1 

on  n 

18.0 

595 

292 

360 

Idaho 

:.  76 

56 

'       72  ■ 

19.0- 

19.5 

15.0 

1,420 

1,092 

1,080 

Colo. 

.  35 

18  . 

'  ■  13 

9.0 

11.0 

11.0 

330 

198 

198 

Wash. 

91 

101 

104 

IB.l- 

■  19.0 

13.0 

1,719 

1,919 

1,352. 

Oreg. 

2./  3 

2 

o 

a/ 17.2- 

21.5 

13.0' 

2/  49 

43 

26 

-U.  S^_  _  ;_263   204  _  _  „22.5  Ip^o^  _  18^2  13a_9_  „4j.2S8  ^3j_713  

ij  In  irrincipal  commercial  producing  States.  Includes  peas  grown  for  seed. 
2/  Short- time  average. 

mhp       •  ■  :   .  '       '  '  •     .  . 


imiTED  STATES  DEPAI^TMZKT  C?  AGIITCULTUKS 
AG-PJCUL^UTIA.L  IvIARICETIITG  SERVICE 
iSlOP  REPOETIITG  BOAPJ) 

WASHIHCtTOK,  B.C.  SepteralDer  10,  1940. 


MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK 

COW  IIT  HERDS 

KEPT  BY  REPORTERS 

1/ 

State 

:  Se-otemher  1 

:  SepteiTiher 

1      :  Sei-Dtemter  1 

:  September  1 

:XAvg^)l929-38 

:  1938 

:  1939 

:  1940 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pconds 

Pounds 

Me . 

14,3 

15. S 

14,4 

16,2 

N.H.  . 

14.6 

14.5 

15.2 

14.5 

Vt. 

13.1 

14,2 

13.5 

14,4 

Mass. 

17,5 

18,1 

17.5 

18.4 

Conn. 

17,5 

19,8 

18,2 

19.6 

I'l.Y. 

16,0 

16.9 

15,4 

17.2 

N.J. 

IS.  8 

19.9 

20'. 0 

19.0  ■ 

Pa. 

16.4 

17.8 

16.7 

j.D,y  ^ 

1\T.  Atl. 

16.00 

17.17 

16.27 

17.18 

Ohio 

15, 6 

16,8 

Id, 4 

15,7 

Ind. 

14,9 

16.0 

16,3 

15.3 

111.' 

14.1 

15,5 

15.8 

15,8 

Mich. 

16,2 

18,1 

18,0 

13,1 

l/7i3. 

15.0' 

16.4" 

15.8 

16.5 

E.'K.Cent. 

15.09 

16.49 

16.30 

16,35 

Minn. 

12,8 

14,1 

14,1 

14.2 

Iowa 

15,1 

14.2 

15,0 

15,6 

Mo.  \ 

10*3 

10,8 

12,4 

12,6 

N.Daki 

12,5 

13,5 

12.9 

14,5  ' 

S.Dak. 

10,8 

11,1 

12,0 

12,5 

Hehr. 

12,8 

13,4 

13.4 

14,0 

Kans. 

11.9 

13.3 

13.4' 

12.7 

W.  11.  Cent. 

12.11 

13.04 

13.49 

13.81 

Md.  . 

14,9 

16,0 

16,2- 

16,4 

Va.  . 

12,8 

13.8 

13.6 

14,2 

W.Va. 

13.4 

14.6 

14.1 

13,0 

N.C. 

12.3 

13.4 

13.5 

13.2 

S.C. 

lOto 

10,4 

10,4 

11,2 

aa. 

9.0 

9.0 

9.7 

9.5 

S.Atl. 

11.61 

12.30 

12.43 

12.57 

Ky.  . 

12.9 

14, 5 

13,7 

13.3 

Tenn. 

11.4 

12.4 

12,5 

12.1 

Miss. 

•    •  ■  7.6 

'  7,4 

7,9 

7,7 

Ark. 

8,5 

10.1 

•9,4 

9.7 

Ok  la. 

9,8 

12,0 

11,6 

11.3 

Tex. 

9.1 

9.7 

9,6 

9.7 

S.Cent. 

9.58 

10.61 

10.43 

10.41 

Mont . 

13,8 

15,8 

16 ,5 

15,2 

I  daho 

17.3 

18,7 

18,9 

18,8 

Wyo. , 

13.4 

14.9 

13,9 

14*1 

Colo. 

13.3 

14,1 

14.9 

15,1 

Wash. 

17.6 

17.8 

18.9 

17.9 

Greg. 

15.3 

15.8 

16.5 

16,8. 

Calif. 

17.6 

19.4 

20.0 

20.0 

West 

15.36 

16.51 

17.07 

16.98 

U.S. 

15.08 

14.23 

14.17 

14.38 

ij"  Averages 

represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "by  reporters 

divided  "by  the  total  nmhcr  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  Figures 
for  Kew  England  States  are  "based  on  comhined  returns  from  Crop  and  Special  Dairy 
reiportcrs  and  are  wciglitcd  "by  counties.    Eigures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.S. 
are  "based  on  returns  from  Crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  a,re  "based  in 
part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  Sta^tcs  not  shorn  separately,  . as  follows: 
ITorth  Atlantic,  PJhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida;  South  Central, 
Ala"bama  and  Louisiana;  Western,  Hew  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  I'Jcvada.  ghp 


imiTED  STATES  DSPARTMEHT  OF  AaRICULTIIRE 
AGRIC'JLTURAL  MiVRKETING  SERVICE 
CROP  REPORTING 

WASHINOTOH,  D.  C.  Septem"ber  10,  1940 


ECrC-S  PRODUCED  PER  100  LAYERS,  SEPTEI^lBER  1  1^ 


Q  f  „  4-  -5 

o  Lax.  e 

1  Job 

i\!  Tim  D  e  r 

•         1  Q  /in 

Mo 

A  A  Q 

44.  0 

A^  0 
40.  d 

4  '  •  1 

41.  0 

4<:,  U 

/IK  1 

40. 1 

'7'7  Q 

0  r  ,  y 

ir+ 
V  t , 

40,  U 

4b  •  <i 

4o  ,  U 

4-1  "I 

^1  4. 

4.R  0 

44  0 

7 .  I. 

39.4 

38  1 

45.  0 

43.  9 

■  .  o  '1  n 

4-1  7 

'±0  .  i 

4-S  P 

^r<J  ,  0 

Al  Q 

/IT  "7 

/-I  0 
40.  d 

A  A  "7 

77  V 
i^l  .       i  . 

40. 3 

40.  6 

42,  5 

42,  4 

iT .  J, 

35.0 

35.9 

38.1 

40,  6 

0  r  .  4!: 

'T.r  c 
00.  b 

/in  K 

4U  •  4 

N.  Atl.  ^-:/ 

38.9 

39,0 

41.  8 

41.  8 

Ohio 

37.2 

37,8 

58,5 

59.9 

Ind. 

34.0 

36,1 

55.8 

56.5 

111. 

30.4 

32,4 

54,1 

Otii.  9 

Mich. 

40.6 

41,8 

42,1 

59,1 

Wis. 

38.  9 

40,8 

59.9 

59,  5 

E.  Cent. 

35.4 

37,0 

57,5 

57.4 

Minn. 

34,6 

37,1 

38.1 

39.8 

Iowa 

32,2 

35.1 

37.2 

35,  6 

Mo. 

30.3 

33.  8 

52.  6 

55, 3 

IT.  Dak, 

34.3 

36.9 

58.  8 

38.3 

S.  Dak, 

32.9 

55, 6 

56,1 

37,3 

ITebr, 

31.2 

35.9 

54.8 

37.7 

Kans. 

29.8 

34.4 

33,9 

37.2 

¥.  N.  Cent, 

31.8 

0 0.  C 

Ci  5 .  t'' 

56.9 

Del. 

31.6 

1-7  r>  n 

00.  c 

40,4 

40.2 

Md. 

33,2 

33.8 

34,0 

58.4 

Va. 

29.5 

50,6 

50.8 

35,0 

VI.  Va, 

34.4 

35.8 

59.9 

38,7 

IT.  C. 

31.3 

55. 3 

55,6 

55,5 

S.  C. 

27.6 

27.0 

50,6 

28,2 

Ga. 

28,7 

30,1 

31.9 

52,5 

Ela. 

32.6 

33.4 

56.4 

56.5 

S.  Atl. 

30.8 

32,2 

54.1 

35,3 

-^v  • 

28.6 

50.5 

50.0 

32.8 

Tenn. 

26.4 

28.1 

29.8 

Ala. 

28.6 

51.8 

51,8 

31,0 

Miss. 

28.1 

30.6 

27.8 

27.2 

Ark. 

26.8 

30,2 

30,6 

32,0 

La. 

26.4 

29,6 

29,0 

26.8 

Okla. 

25.9 

29,6 

35.8 

52,7 

Tex, 

28.3 

31.9 

51,4 

52.4 

3c  Gent. 

27,5 

30.3 

50.8 

51.4 

Mont. 

38.8 

41,2 

29.8 

42.4 

Idaho 

41,7 

41,7 

42.8 

41.6 

37,5 

43.6 

59.2 

40.4 

Colo. 

35.5 

40,6 

56.0 

57.7 

IT.  Mex, 

32,0 

31.9 

54.1 

52.5 

Ari  z. 

31.1 

29,9 

55.7 

27.3 

Utah 

42.6 

44,7 

42.0 

42.0 

ITev. 

40.7 

45.1 

45,0 

43.0 

Wash. 

44,0 

43.4 

44,8 

44.1 

Oreg. 

42,3 

43.7 

44.7 

42.7 

Calif. 

37.5 

39.7 

38,4 

37.2 

West,, 

38.9 

40.8 

39.9 

39.2 

"J.  S. 

33.0 

0  5. 3 

36,0 

36.5 

1/  As  reported  for  farm  flocks  of  less  thp-n  400  layers, 
2/  Including  New  England.  SHH 
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